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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


BAD hitch has occurred in the Mosul negotiations and 
4 the Council of the League of Nations is in an embar- 
rassing position. Turkey, whose methods of diplomacy are 
ill her own, has declared that she no longer feels herself 
yv the decision of the Council. What 
possible exeuse can she have? Rushdi Bey said that 
the Turks had promised to accept the decision of the 
Council only beeause of a statement Lord 
Curzon at Lausanne. Lord Curzon had then promised 
that if the Mosul boundary were referred to the Council 
the Turks should have not only a seat but a vote in the 
Council and that the decision would depend upon a unani- 
mous Rushdi Bey explained that the Turks had 
understood that all this implied mediation, and obviously 
the promise of Fethy Bey had been given in the light of 
This exeuse does not correctly 


bound to abide by 


made by 


vote. 


Lord Curzon’s statement. 
represent the facts, and even if it did no violence to the 
letter it would be contrary to the whole spirit of the agree- 
ment which Lord Curzon and Fethy Bey reached, 

* * * 


Mr. Amery replied to Rushdi Bey that if Turkey would 
not be bound Great Britain could not be bound cither. 
This rejoinder was natural and logical, but we doubt 


the only authority apart from the Permanent Court is 
the highly ambiguous Treaty of Lausanne. 
* * * * 

Although we are sorry that the Council of the League 
did not take a firmer line we cannot join in the condemna- 
tion at the League's * and ‘** futility.” A good 
deal of this criticism comes from known enemies of the 
League. After all, the of the 
Court is a normal practice with the League, and even 
though we regret it in the particular circumstances we 
Meanwhile the 
than before the 


weakness ” 


invocation Permanent 


must acknowledge that it is justifiable. 


situation is not better but a little wors« 


League met. 
* * ry Ps 


is cast on 


A sidelight the the 
request of Mr. Amery, which we are very glad to note, 
that the Council of the League should meet again as soon 


situation in Mosul by 


as possible to investigate the deportation of Christians 
by the Turks. Mr. Amery points out that these deporta- 
tions are a violation of the Treaty of 
suggests that the Council should scnd a representative to 
In this matter the 
Turks cannot put forward even a verbal excuse. They 
definitely promised that p nding the the 
Mosul problem they would not discriminate in their treat- 
We 


people. 


Lausanne, and he 


the frontier to inquire into the facts. 
settlement of 


cannot be 


Nowadays 


ment between Moslems and Christians. 
indifferent the | 


miseries of these 
some even among those newspapers which profess high 


to 


ideals write as though the sufferings of an unkappy 
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minority were really not worth mentioning. Yet all the 
thunders of Gladstone’s eloquence would have been 
‘alled forth by what is happening in Mosul. We ask our 
readers to study the article by Sir George MacMunn on 
the Assyrian Christians which we publish this week. 

* * * * 

On Friday, September 18th, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
at a luncheon of the China Association, spoke about the 
situation in China. The effect of his words upon us was 
a little chilling. He dwelt more upon the difficulties of 
helping China than upon the earnest intention of the 
British Government to do something in spite of the difli- 
culties. He did, indeed (as one can see by reading 
between the lines), say how much Great Britain wanted to 
come to the aid of China and to consider sympathetically 
any new rights she asked for, but he insisted unduly upon 
the preliminary necessity of China becoming united and 
orderly. Such a speech might be taken to mean that any 
concessions to China were postponed to the Greek 
Kalends. Fortunately Mr. Chamberlain spoke the mind of 
the Government to much better effect in his instructions 
to the delegates to the Tariff Conference. These instruc- 
tions were published in the papers of Monday. There 
Mr. Chamberlain wrote warmly of the British desire to 
help China in producing that orderliness which is necessary 
for the safety of foreigners. 

* * * + 

The Governor-General of Australia, upon the advice of 
the Federal Prime Minister, has dissolved the Common- 
wealth Parliament, and a general election is expected in 
November. Mr. Bruce has stated that by this action he 
secks a mandate to enforce Parliamentary Government, 
which is now being subverted by irresponsible agitators, 
against whom the recognized leaders of Labour give him 
no support. The country may choose for or against 
representative government. Besides the elections for the 
Ilouse of Representatives, twenty-two seats in the 
Senate are to be filled. The results cannot yet be clearly 
foretold, but we trust that democratic government will 
come out strengthened, as we believe it would here if 
put to the same test of support. Mr. Bruce made unflatter- 
ing references to the way in which the flouting of law and 
order have been submitted to elsewhere, t.e., here. 
Incidentally, it seems that the prospect of an election will 
induce the Labour leaders to bring the seamen’s strike 
to an end since they realise its unpopularity. 

* * * * 

We have more than once tried to impress upon our 
readers the merits and potential importance of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, as a kind of junior 
commercial League of Nations, well fitted to act as, among 
other things, an unoflicial expert adviser to the League 
itself. Many commercial questions come before the 
League and there is an economic side to nearly every 
politicalquestion. We are glad, therefore, to have received 
from the Secretary-General of the Chamber in Paris 
a statement issued by the President, Dr. Walter Leaf, 
bringing out the close and happy informal relations 
between the League and the Chamber. Since the Con- 
gress of the Chamber at Brussels, Dr. Leaf has been to 
Geneva and discussed with the Secretariat and with 
delegates such matters as double taxation, legislation 
concerning bills of exchange and cheques, customs 
declarations and international railway services and 
tariffs. Many mistakes may be avoided and practical 
progress made easier by the frank interchange of opinions 
and information between the two bodies. 

* * * * 


The by-election at Stockport last week resulted in the 
seat passing from the Conservative party to Labour. The 


late Member, Mr. Greenwood, was an exceptionally stro 
eAMY STTONS 


and popular local candidate, who was diflicult ¢,¢ follow 


That may account for the loss of many votes to the 
Conservative candidate, but hardly for the big droy fy, a 
the 28,000 and 26,000, given to the two Conseryatiye« at 
the General Election, to the 17,892 polled by the cand date 
last week. The Liberal candidate received nearly 5.999 


more votes than his predecessor. The Labour candidate 
when beaten received 21,986 votes and now wins with 
20,219, i.e., with 1,700 less supporters, and 15.000 less 
votes than were given to his opponents. The result 


Sho 
good advertisement for our electoral system, and those 
who consider that the great division is between Socialis, 


and anti-Socialism will call it absurd. Such hazards wil] 
continue until the system is adapted to the thre: 


-party 
conditions of to-day. The continued depression of 
unemployment undoubtedly told against the Government 

A t = 


but the main transfer of votes was from the Conservative 
side to the Liberal, making their polls practically equal 


This looks as though Lancashire and Cheshire stil! hold 
strongly to Free Trade, and condemn the Government's 


flirtations with Protection. 


* * * i 


Next weck the annual Conference of the Labour Party 
will be held at Liverpool. It is being anticipated with 
deep interest and a good deal of anxiety. The Trade Union 
Congress at Scarborough took a decided tilt to the left, 
and everyone wants to know whether the Labour Parity 
at Liverpool will restore the balance. On the whole 
we expect that this will happen, for the Labour Party 
oflicials are mostly moderate. But it must be admitted 
that the Minority Movement is making an cffort to cap- 
ture the Labour Party. Let us be in no doubt as to what 
the Minority Movement wants. It is tragic to think of 


all it is ready to throw away in the striving aftcr a new 
thing. For ;enerations the hand-workers  strugeled 


for more adequate representation under the Parliamentary 
franchise. Every demand they put forward was in 
true democratic form. They recognized that Parliament 
was the source and focus of all political power and that 
the millennium itself could not be reached except by the 
decision of the majority. Knowing that they formed a 
majority in themselves they felt that they had a good 
prospect of success, as indeed they had—and have. Their 
claims for better representation were perfectly justifiable 
and readers of history can look back now with amusement 
to the panic caused by such an essentially constitutional 
movement as that of the Chartists. Full democracy has 
been attained, and what it has done for the condition of 
England is remarkable. 
* * * * 


Now the Minority Movement says in effect: * Come 
rades, we have taken the wrong path. We must choose 
another.” The supporters of this Movement propose to 
short-circuit Parliament, to bring all the unions under the 
control of the General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, and then to put the Labour Party under the control 
of this General Council. They demand that when there 
is another Labour Government the Ministers shall be 
appointed, not by the Prime Minister, but by the General 
Council. If anybody can discover a difference between 
this and Bolshevism we should like to know what it is. 
Resolutions containing these proposals are to be moved 
at Liverpool. To evolutionary Socialists like Mr. 
MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, Mr. Clynes and Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, such proposals are anathema. The nation looks 
to the evolutionary party to have the courage to say 
what it thinks. There is no excuse for postponing the 
issue. Those who wait for better opportunities will lose 
ground, 
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Mr. Kellogg, the American Secretary of State, has 
revoked the passport granted to Mr. Saklatvala who 
roposed to visit America as one of the British delegates 
to the Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference. Mr. 
Saklatvala, a Parsee, is the Communist M.P. for Battersea. 
Some of his speeches have been so revolutionary and 
generally preposterous that certain other members 
of the delegation declared that they would not be asso- 
ciated with him and withdrew from the delegation. 
This, we think, was a mistake Why (as Sir Robert 
Horne very justly asked) leave Mr. Saklatvala to go to 
America as a British Parliamentary representative relieved 
of some of the restraints which might have kept him in 
order? This question of tactics, however, lost interest 
when Mr. Kellogg altered the whole situation by refusing 
to let Mr. Saklatvala enter the United States. He 
pointed out that the fact that Mr. Saklatvala was a 
Member of Parliament had nothing to do with the 
American Government; the imm' ‘ration law must be 
administered for all alike. 

* x * * 


Mr. Saklatvala seems in the circumstances to have no 
valid grievance, though he has professed his intention of 


coing to the 


“ » Canadian frontier and agitating to be allowed 
to cross America. If he ever becomes a Minister 
in a Communist State he will, of course, refuse on principle 
a passport to every bourgeois and capitalist. It is impossible 
to understand how the minds of such people work, 
We note that Mr. Saklatvala has just resigned his position 
in the great Tata steel firm. Ile had, apparently, been 
an oljicial in this capitalist organization for years. His 
resignation would have been more impressive if it had 
preceded the revelation of his connexion with the firm. 


into 


* 3 oe * 


The Army manocuvres this year are specially important 
because they are the first gathering up and piecing together 
by highly-trained troops of all the various and conflicting 
lessons of the War. There is a famous saying that an 
army marches upon its stomach, which means not that 
crawls, but that it without 
its food. The speed of an army is the speed of its 
slowest unit, and that speed in all the wars has been 
slower than many people believe—only between two and 
three miles an hour. One of the principal objects of the 
present manoeuvres is to see how far an army can be 
up. The speed of cavalry, it is hoped, may 
be eclipsed by the infantryman—who remains the basis 
of every if infantry are conveyed from point to 
point in motor lorries and tanks. The speed of tanks 
themselves has been raised to about twenty-five miles 


an army cannot get on 


specded 


army 


an hour, and, of course, it is imaginable that for shock 
tactics they may displace cavalry. 
« # * oa 

Then, there is the vast question of the new uses of 
acroplanes. Is it possible with aeroplanes hovering in 
the air to maintain any secrecy ? The difficult task of 
keeping the air in touch with the ground is being tackled 
in all its aspects. Besides the work of reconnaisance 
there are many other duties for acroplanes, such as 


disposing of the enemy’s aeroplane forces, bombing, 


ind carrving out the newest tactics in sweeping low over 


the enemv’s lines and raking them with machine-gun 
fire. The infantryman is now to some extent protected 
by his “tin hat.” but it may be that he will be endowed 


later with more personal armour or possibly he will be 


saved “a large percentage of exposure by eventually 
being conveyed everywhere by large and swift tanks. 


Vor weeks past brigade and divisional manocuyres have 


been going on and the present “grand” manoeuvres 


are the culmination. It is satisfactory to know that 
competent officers have reported that they are well pleased 
with the efliciency of the Army. Little has been said 
about it in recent years, but hard and serious work has been 
done and the results now revealed. A series of 
admirable articles on the problems of a modern army by 
Sir William Robertson are appearing in the JJorning 
Post. | 


are 


These should not be missed. 
* * a e 


The majority on the West Ham Board of Guardians 
continue to hold their truculent attitude towards the 
Ministry of Health over the reduction by 4s. of their 
maximum rate of out-door relief, now 59s. a week, and 
over the reckoning of the total income of an applicant’s 
household. They throw out dark hints of much greater 
trouble in store when they are united with other Boards in 
threatening the Ministry responsible for them. They are 
evidently prepared to increase the existing financial chaos 
since they are taking no steps to raise the rates to be 
collected, or in any way provide for payment of debts or 
the higher expenditure in which they have involved the 
They plainly desire to keep the unearned relief 
in the language of the old 


borough. 
at a figure not “ less eligible,’ 
Poor Law than wages: a fatal policy 
as all students of sociology know. We do not know what 
the Ministry expected to happen about rents when it 
confined relief to vouchers payable to tradesmen. The 
Communists have naturally raised a “ No Rents” cry. 
y and was accepted 


Reformers, 


The issue of vouchers began on Tuesda 
with contentment on the whole. 


¥ * s om 


We regret to record the death of Sir Francis Darwin, 


not the least distinguished of his parents’ brilliant 
family. After a training for medicine he acted as secre- 


tary to his father until his death, surely a most stimulating 
training for any young man. He then went to Cambridge 
and devoted many years to the study and teaching of 
botany and the development of the Botanical Gardens 
there. This work and the books he wrote on the subject 
kept Cambridge well to the front in every branch of the 
science of botany, and his personality made it a popular 
subject of study. His Life and Letters of Charles Darwin 
revealed his literary ability and a fine judgment as a 
biographer. He had there a great opportunity and did 
not fail to make of it an admirable success. 
. . . * 


The announcement of the withdrawal of the Levecrhulme 
art collection from the sale room in London and of its 
forthcoming transference to New York for disposal in the 
Anderson Galleries has rather startled London. Expensive 
preparation had been made for the London sale, but it is 
said that Mr. Anderson’s offer for the whole collection was 
so handsome that it could not possibly be refused. The 
moral is being drawn that London has ceased to be the 
centre of the world for art sales. We shall know more 
about that when the sale has taken place in New York, 
Mr. Anderson is an Englishman by birth. Even if he does 
not recoup himself for the sum paid for Lord Lever- 
hulme’s collection he will at all events have attracted 
everybody’s attention to his already famous sale room. 

. 2 > * 


Bank Rate, 4} 


August 6th, 1925. 


per cent., changed from 5 per cent. on 
War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102 4 ; on Thursday week 102; a year ago 102%. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 895; on Thursday 
week 895; a year ago 90}. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 763; on Thursday week 76% ; a year 
ago 77 \jxdy 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
THE LOST RULES OF WAR 


shee war in Morocco is by far the most considerable 
& war there has been since the Great War. The South 
African War in its day was thought to be immense such 
were our measurements then ! 
is greater than that. Not, indeed, because of the number 
of men engaged, for these may be roughly about the same 


but the war in Morocco 


in both wars, but because the Kuropean armies in Morocco 
ure equipped with engines of war undreamed of twenty- 
This new war is raising questions about 
the regulations, codes and customs — if any— under which 
future wars will be fought. Although the Great War sub- 
merged nearly all the hitherto honoured agreements of 
The Hague and Geneva, the problem of what is to happen in 
future has sinee then hardly arisen, because up till now the 
modern apparatus of war has appeared, and the absence 


five years ago. 


of regulations has been noted, only in small encounters 
and punitive expeditions. In Morocco the French and 
Spanish have turned their artillery and bombing machines 
on unfortitied villages, and because the results are hidden 
from us it is difficult to imagine the suffering which has 
been inflicted upon non-combatants, including women 
and children. The Riffs, it is said, have practically no 
medical service. It may be argued that though these are 
tragic facts they cannot be helped, because the Riffs, a 
savage people, have never been a party to the Geneva 
Convention or to any of the other regulations, All the 
same, any decent or sensitive person must look with mis- 
to put it on the very lowest ground 
~ upon the spectacle of this treatment of men who believe 
themselves to be fighting for their freedom and _ their 
country. We bring no particular charge of barbarity 
against the French or Spaniards. We believe that what is 
happening, and what will happen again and again if the 
position is not thought out and redefined, is almost 
inevitable under our present conditions, That is why we 


giving and distaste 


ask for discussion and if possible for fresh definitions. 
What the French are doing might be done probably 
would be done — by any other nation. It has been re- 
ported, indeed, that in Iraq taxes have been collected 
from recalcitrant villages with the help of bombs. We do 
not know whether the reports were exaggerations, but if 
any measures were taken such as would not have been 
taken before the Great War, Britain, as the Mandatory 
Power in Iraq, bore the responsibility. 

Is it possible to gather up and save from the wreckage 
any of the old regulations ? 
of all the difliculties, and it may be that the logie of 
modern war is entirely against us. To appreciate these 
difficulties we have only to look at the history of war 
and its culmination. Up till 1914 wars were conducted 
by professional armies — whether these were conscribed, 
voluntary or mercenary 
engaged the whole manhood or the whole industrial 
strength of any nation. Wars that continued over long 
periods- thirty years, for instance were obviously not 
wars of exhaustion, or the belligerents could not have 
sustained them. All one can say is that both sides put 
forth their best efforts under conventional conditions, and 
that when a reasonable number of men on the one side 
had fought against a reasonable number on the other, 
and when the respective stores of courage and strategical 
and tactical cleverness had been sufficiently brought to 
the test, the nations concerned abided by the result. 
The scheme was no more than a very stern extension of 


We are only too conscious 


in the sense that they never 


abiding by the results of a contest between teams of 
picked players in a game, 


— 
ee 


Tin such circumstances it was possible not only to build 
up a code of restraint and mercy, but even to regard 
chivalry as one of the finest ornaments of the soldicr’s 
profession. These deliberately 
stating the case for the moment in its extreme forn) _ 
have been swept away by the discovery that wars between 
rich and scientific nations must in future be wars of 
exhaustion in which whole nations, including the women 
and children, will be pitted against whole nations. The 
object will be, not to shoot down a comparatively small 
number of fighters who are at ** the front,” but to destroy 
as quickly as possible the centres of administration and the 
sources of production. “The front” will be more at 
Woolwich, at the dock-yards, in Downing Street, at the 
War Office, and at Westminster Palace, than on those 
historic fields of battle which have been fought over again 
and again by nations in the making. In wars of this kind 
it will be physically impossible to have regard for the civil 
population. Those who happen to be anywhere in the 
neighbourhood of whatever it is essential to destroy will 
be inevitably involved. Logically there is no line that 
ean be drawn. A nation that is resisting extermination 
cannot say, “* I will hit you in this way, and I will hit you 
in that way, but I ban certain other ways as uncivilized, 
and I therefore promise not to resort to them.” Germany 
in the Great War disgraced herself by being the first to 
resort to the forbidden ways, but it is true enough that 
the mere logic of the case was on her side. 


possibilitieswe are 


Germany tore up regulations inspired by an era in 
which the discovery of the final nature of war had not yet 
been made. Pure logic goes even further and says, 
“Why should we spare prisoners? It was casy for 
Nelson to say, ‘When a man becomes my prisoner, I 
become his protector,’ for he belonged to the age when 
chivalry was possible. But if we spare a prisoner to-day 
he is skilfully patched up by the doctors and in a few 
weeks he is back in the field again—as good a fighting man 
And why should we spare even women? They 
either minister to the men who do the fighting or who make 
the munitions, or they make the munitions themselves. 
We do not intend either to perish or unnecessarily to 
prolong a war through indulging a ridiculous sentiment. 
That is all false humanity. 
requires that we should demobilize as far as possible the 
enemy's aeroplanes. How can we do that, except by 
bombing his homes, so as to force him to keep his acro- 


as ever, 


The strategy of war in the air 


planes in his own country for the defence of civilians 2” 

Logic can indeed support itself by arguments of ex- 
pediency and by the assertions of science, which are difli- 
cult, if not impossible, to meet. Professor Haldane has 
expressed the opinion that poisonous and lethal gases 
are really the most humane instruments of war. The 
suffering inflicted by gases, he says, is not on the whole 
comparable with the suffering inflicted by shells, bullets 
and bayonets. There is only one real answer to all this, 
and that is the abolition of war. We do not regard 
abolition among nations which call themselves civilized 
and rational as an impossible fancy. We think it will 
come through the League of Nations, or by some new 
growth of international legislation and reason which will 
evolve itself out of the present League. 


But that will be a slow growth in any case. What we 
want to know now is whether in the intermediate siage 
it is not possible to save anything from the ruin of the old 
codes, particularly, perhaps, with reference to backward 
peoples, who are obviously not competent to carry on 
wars of exhaustion against rich and scientific countries. 
We should think that some new or salvaged definitions 
would be feasible; but the first step is some public 


discussion of this neglected subject, 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE'S AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 


EFORE we comment on the agricultural proposals 
I which Mr. Lloyd George unfolded on Thursday, 
September 17th, let us state briefly what they are. 
He declared that the existing system of agricultural 
tenure had broken down and that subsidies, grants-in-aid 
and credits applied under the present conditions could 
only prolong the agony of death. Therefore, in_ his 
belief, the first step towards increased production from 
the land was to end our vicious and unbusinesslike 
system of land tenure. The landlord was no longer a 
real working partner—not even a sleeping partner, for 
he still had great powers of interference which were 
sometimes exercised to the detriment of business. The 
cultivator must be given Indolent 
and inefficient cultivators, however, could not be per- 
mitted to entrench themselves with impunity while 
thes exhausted the resources of the soil and deprived 
the nation of food and health. The landlords must, 


* good security.” 


of course, be compensated. Compensation should take 
the form of annual payments. These payments would 
he estimated on the “real productive worth” of the 
land and not on the fictitious value of an unjust 
monopoly. Landlords had a right to “the present 
building value” of their land, but all future values 
should inure to the benefit of the community. Wages 
as well as the profits of the cultivator would have to 
be the first charge on the Jand. Special treatment 
should be given to farmers who had bought their 
holdings since the War. Apart from State-guaranteed 
security there should be State credit for the users of 
the land. As for small-holdings, something should be 
done on a bolder and more comprehensive scale than 
had ever been attempted, 

It is quite truce that the business~ if it can now be 
called a business of Jandowning has been brought 
almost to the breaking point. Mr. Lloyd George, better 
un, ought to understand the causes of this, 
Quite apart from the death 
landowners extremely hard, 


than any 4 
as he was responsible. 
duties which have hit 
Mr. Llovd George. except for a few lucid intervals, has 
never been fair to the British landowner. When he 
was defending his Budget of 1909 he held the land- 
myners up to ridicule as the most bigoted and reactionary 
lass in the country. He used to revive stories about 
them as Tory oppre ssors who would not think twice 
thout dismissing any man on the estate who refused to 
vote “true blue.’ Anybody who accepted his picture 
is truce must have believed in the existence of a class 
who straneled the activities of the land and exercised 
an unceasing moral intimidation over men who were 
hardly in a better position than the serfs of feudalism, 
Yet the truth is that the landowners of England, for at 
least two generations, whatever may have been true 
in the past, have been noticeably susceptible, and 
therefore amenable, to public criticism. Some have 
been even timidly amenable. This for the simple reason 
that they are uneeasingly and = specially exposed to 
criticism. Those who live in ‘‘ the big house” are the 
target of every kind of rumour and comment in the 
village. If the landowner is grasping, his defect is 
known to everybody and evidence of the defect is passed 
from mouth to mouth. If he is a keen politician he fears 
nothing more than that the local newspaper will report 
some unjustifiable attempt on his part to exert political 
influence on his employees. If he houses his people 
hadly his reputation is unspared. If he is backward in 


doing repairs for his cottage tenants he supplies the 


text for every roving orator whose political material is 
the discontent of the farm labourers. Was it not unfair, 
then. to single out men placed in this unhappy position 
as the prime examples of negligence, obscurantism and 
ill-will. while sparing that large class of well-to-do and 
even rich people whose money was invested nobody knew 
where, and an appreciable proportion of whom were 
political supporters of Mr. Lloyd George himself? These 
secret investors so to eall them —who had avoided the 
land as their investment escaped all criticism. They 
provided no target for it. It is a wonderful proof of the 
power of the passion for owning land, and of the love 
for the amenities which are associated with landowning, 
that in spite of the increasing difficulties of landlords, 
many have clung to their poss¢ssions. During the 
War Mr. Lloyd George, impressed by the ungrudging 
services given to the nation by landowners, started on a 
brief honeymoon with them and praised them to the 
skies. He may have exaggerated, but his new portrait 
was not so unlifelike as the oldone. Now he is inclined to 
depict the features of the landlord in his “ first manner.” 
We confess that this inspires us with misgiving. 

It may be that the present system of land tenure-- 
though, by the way, only about three-quarters of the 
land is held under the system which Mr. Llovd George 
attacks and which he seems to think is comprehensive - 
cannot continue. It is significant that such well-wishers 
of the land as Messrs. Orwin and Peel, whose book we 
reviewed lately, think it already necessary to look 
ahead to nationalization. We do not find it as yet 
necessary to agree with them, but whatever may happen 
we feel pretty sure that Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals 
promise nothing better than what we have now, but almost 
certainly something worse. His scheme means that the 
landlords would be pensioned off after their annuities 
had been determined on the “real productive wealth 
of the land.” It is diflicult to imagine by what process 
this worth would be estimated, for farmers are notoriously 
bad account keepers. It would probably mean letting 
loose on the land armies of assessors who would speiad 
a long time in dome a ereal deal of guesswork, A 
new class of Civil Servants would be created —a new 
bureaucratic army very expensive to the nation and 
terribly annoying to the farmer. We fear that the 
landowner who had been considerate and had spent the 
greater part of his reuts in repairs and new buildings, 
and who had little to show in the way of revenue from 
the land, would come off very badly indeed. Past 
righteousness would be punished. 

As for the tenant farmers, they would exchange 
King Log for King Stork; they would “come under 
the State.” Officials would visit them, cross-question 
them, and decide whether they really deserved “ security.” 
Anyone who asked farmers to-day whether they would 
prefer to rent their land from a landowner or from a 
Government Department would probably be surprised 
by the unanimity of the preference for the present 
system. We mention this as a fact known to everybody 
who studies rural probl: ms and not necessarily in praise 
of landlordism, for we are well aware that the man 
who is spoken of as a * good” landlord is very often 
a bad landlord from the point of making the land vield 
its utmost possible return. The so-called good landlord 
is often kindhearted and slack; he lets a bad farmer 
go on bleeding the land for no better reason than that 
he has not the heart to turn him out. At all events, the 
majority of farmers make little complaint about rents, 
Foreigners who visit this country view our comparatively 
low rents with pathetic envy. To-day the farmer wha 
farms well is not really insecure. He is the very man 
for whom all landlords are searching. But it must be 
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admitted that there is one exception. When farms are 
sold, tenant farmers find themselves in a cruel position. 
There is room and need for a remedy here, and we are 
glad to be told by the Morning Post that the Government 
are not forgetting the necessity. 

Although the quality of British farming is not so 
good as it might be, it is very much higher than it is 
often represented to be. In the quality of the crops 
produced and in the production per acre we compare 
favourably with nearly every other country. In the 
breeding of pedigree stock we have led the world. The 
failure of British farming in England is chiefly in respect 
of marketing—the haphazard methods in some counties 
are shamefully obsolete—of the absence of co-operative 
methods and of the lack of labour-saving machinery. 
And recently there has been added the wages difliculty 
in an aggravated form. The farmer cannot get enough 
labour. Why should a man accept labour on the land 
at 30s. a week as his career when his brother, let us 
say, gets £3 a week and tips as a porter at a country 
railway station? But this contrast is not peculiar to 
agriculture. It is the common contrast of the sheltered 
and the unsheltered trades since the War. 

Denmark, however, has proved that the farmer can 
save himself. It is not an impossible dream that by 
more scientific methods the land which is being put 
down to grass will be brought again under the plough. 
It is by the spread of arable farming that the countryside 
will be repopulated and a better balance will be held 
between urban and rural life. Credit the farmer requires 
and must have. He can get it through the development 


of co-operative credit banks. Co-operating farmers 
would know much better than Government. oflicials 


where money could be safely advanced and where failure 
in the past was due to another cause than the simple 
lack of credit. 
judgment, the least objectionable form of payment by 
the State whenever any question of national safety in 
the matter of the food supply arises. After all, the 
farmers have not yet had a long enough period under 
stable conditions since the War to put their house in 
order. They have invariably been disappointed when 
they trusted to the State. Let us beware of programmes 
which offer us nationalization under an aliis; they 
would be very expensive, and the farmer under the rule 
of Government oflicials would be in a constant state 
of revolt. 


Subsidies for arable farming are, in our 


THE AND THE 


DIVORCED 


rFYNUE problem of the attitude of the clergy towards the 

| innocent party in divorce, in the event of a desire 
for remarriage, which has engaged attention in our 
columns for one or two weeks past, is precisely one of 
those whose difficulty becomes more apparent the nearer 
it is approached. It is not merely the question of a very 
natural sympathy, personal yet dispassionate, towards a 
wrong which desires to see itself righted, or a life which 
finds itself cheated and despoiled at the outset. Legal and 
social considerations enter in, and the administration of a 
Sacrament is involved. At present the whole matter is 
in so inchoate a stage that all that is possible is to try to 
take its true bearings and, however imperfectly, to 
indicate a course of opinion which in time will lead, we 
may hope, to regularized action. 

For, of course, that is the desideratum. The Anglican 
Church is slow in making up its mind, loves to counsel 
rather than to direct, and is prone to be taken by surprise 
by the action of the Legislature, with which, as an 


CLERGY INNOCENT 


Established Church, it has ties which cannot be dis carded 
A salient instance of this—and the issue still waits cd: cision 


—was the Act legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister. That such unions had long been customary and 
sanctioned in the Channel Islands, part of the Diocese of 
Winchester—that a witty opponent Bishop pleaded in 
the Upper House the “ cause of the maiden aunt *—that 
protests were raised here and there at marriage cere. 
monies—all these proved, as it were, a nine days’ wonder; 
interest died down, no great upheaval of socicty resulted, 
and the matter is still, écclesiastically, unresolved. It jg 
in this fashion that we often—too often, perhaps—allow 
matters of Church and State to arrange themselves, and, 
in our own phrase, “* muddle through.” So now, when in 
Protestant countries divorce is assuming wholly alarming 
proportions and is, indeed, threatening the basis of 
society, a new question arises for the Anglican Church and 
clergy to settle. 

It is, perhaps, safe to say that the onus of that settle. 
ment will rest on the clergy as individuals. Such authori- 
tative guidance as the parish priest has from the Church is 
contained in the statement of the Lambeth Conference of 
1888—and even this is only a recommendation —that 
*“ the Sacraments or other privileges of the Church should 
not be refused to those who under civil sanction are thus 
married,” the case in question being that of the re- 
marriage of the innocent party in a divorce. This 
statement had weight with the saintly Bishop King cf 
Lincoln, who in his Charge of 1895 leant to “* equity and 
mercy,’ and from a long study of sources of evidence, 
councils, penitential books and the Fathers, came to the 
conclusion that the absolute indissolubility of marriage in 
all circumstances had not been the accepted traditionary 
teaching of the Church, The genuineness of the one text 
on which indissolubility is based is also open to doubt. 
And that is all, practically, that the parish priest has to 
It does not amount to much. For the 
of the Church concerns, not the remarriage of the divorced, 
but what follows on that remarriage, and Bishop King’s 
opinion, though learned and charitable, is but an opinion, 
If he pursues his researches earlier, he finds much to 
confuse and little to reassure him. The pre-Reformation 
Canon Law did not recognize Divorce at all, but dealt in 


2? 


go upon. advice 


“ce 


copious “ dispensations ” instead, dispensations rendered 
necessary by the enormous extension of the prohibited 
degrees of marriage. These finally included eight genera- 
tions of consanguinity and one or two barricrs purely 
ecclesiastical as well. A marriage was cither indissoluble, 
or declared null and void ab initio, which was Henry VIIL.’s 
claim in regard to his misnamed “ divorce ” from Kath- 
erine of Arragon. But which might 
settle some difficulties in the present age, are not only 
abhorrent in the eyes of Englishmen, but also Jack a 
universally recognized fount of jurisdiction. 

Again, it will not do for the clergyman to refer to the 
trend of thought in the Reformed Anglican Communion. 
By the “* Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum,” a code pro- 
jected by royal decree but never enacted, “ the leaders 
of the Reformation sanctioned principles which would 
even now be considered liberal.” The ideas of the more 
advaneed Reformers may be studied in Milton’s cold- 
blooded “ Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce.” Doubtless 
this represented some body of thought in England, but 
neither passed into law nor reflected general opinion. 
Down to 1858 the law itself remained unchanged, and its 
theory was that of the ancient Canon Law. In 1858 the 
Divorce Act altered the whole civil theory of divorce, 
which had long suffered evasion and contravention by 
private Acts of Parliament and various jurisdictions, all 
telling in favour of the rich against the poor. But it is 
needless to say that the Church took no part in this 
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legislation, and the provisions of the Act itself expressly 
exempt any priest of the Established Church from com- 
pulsion to perform a remarriage ceremony. 

Things, therefore, remain in an unsatisfactory state of 
suspense, espe cially in the case to which our article refers, 
when iauch private and personal sympathy is often and 
obviously enlisted. We would wish at once to draw 
attention to the unpleasant responsibility laid on the 
parish priest. Anyone who has acquaintance with 
the conditions of a normal English parish will agree at 
once as to the invidiousness of the parson’s position. He 
has not two voices. He it is who must finally decide. And 
though eclectic congregations exist, of course, they are in 
a minority. Take this instance of the remarriage of the 
innocent party in a divorce suit. First, there are the 
clergyman’s own feelings on the matter. Probably, if he 
bea wide-minded and charitable man, he will sympathize 
with the innocent party’s desire for the Church’s blessing 
on the second union. He will remember the apparent 
guidance of his Master's own charity as revealed in the 
Gospels, though, on the other hand, he will not read into 
such a conversation as that with the woman of Samaria a 


sentence more than is there. But he will remember other 
things, too. “* Tard cases make bad law * will haunt his 
mind, and the growing laxity in other countries as regards 
Divorce will recall to his memory the saying of the man 
who remarked that * the thin end of the wedge is, after 
all, the wedge.” Finally, the thought of his flock must 
weigh with him, For every member of his congregation 
who will approve his charity and wisdom, ten may be 
perplexed or seendalized, and most will experience a 
vague feeling of unrest and discomfort. Can he afford 
to alicnate some of his ablest workers ? 

It comes to this. We sympathize with the mind of 
Bishop King, and we would go further in action than 
he. But the parochial atmosphere is a fact to be reckoned 
with, and the practical problem that confronts the 
parish priest makes courageous action on his part — 
action, we believe, in line with the true traditions of his 
Faith exceedingly difficult. What is needed is not a 
* recommendation,” however safely worded, but, granted 
the rightful conditions for a remarriage, authoritative 
ruling from the Church. 


THE ASSYRIANS 
By Masor-Generan Sirk Georck MACMUNN 


[Sir George MacMunn served in Mesopotamia during the War 


and trom April, 1919, to January, 1920, was Commander-in-Chief, 
It was under him—though he omits this fact from his article-—- 
that the Assyrian levies were encouraged by wise and humane 
treatment to perform the exeellent service to which he refers, 
—Ep. Spectator. | 


: ip recent appeal in the Times of Eshai, Mar Shimun 

or Patriarch of the Assyrian, or (to use its better 
known though originally contemptuous name) Nestorian 

hurch, should remind us of one British War debt which 
we have not been able to liquidate. The Mar Shimun is 
also, in better times, in some sort Bishop Palatine of the 
Hill Assyrians in the jurisdiction of the Turkish Empire. 
These Till Assyrians, our small Allies, are still exiles, 
The story of this ancient original church, always outside 
the Iniperial and therefore the Ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of Rome, spreading in early times across Persia to China 
itself has often been told. During the last six years the 
story of the exodus and the misery of the Assyrians of 
the Persian plateau by Lake Urumia, and the Kurdish 


highlands within the Turkish border, has also been told 
more than once and as quickly forgotten of the public. 
The Peace Conference signally failed in safeguarding 
the lives and interests of the Christian peoples who formed 
part oi the Turkish dominions, and who were so often 


butchered to make a Turkish holiday. The future of 
Armenia was the business of Allied Christendom, but in 
the case of the small folk, the Hill Assyrians, the duty 
and faith of Great Britain were more directly interested, 
Unfortunately, with the best intentions in the world, the 
settlement has proved complicated beyond belief. The 
problem is bound up with Mosul and the boundaries of 
Iraq, and is most diflicult to solve. 

These Assyrians, practically the sole members of their 
Church, as distinct from that portion known as the Syrian 
Church, which in comparatively recent times has become 
uniate with Rone, consist of two main groups, the 
exceedingly robust independent tribes of the mountains 
of Turkey, and the less hardy neighbours of Lake Urumia 
in the plateau of North Persia. Exasperated by Turkish 
ill-treatment and the hostility of their Kurdish neigh- 
bours, which was intensified by the proclamation of Jihad, 
or Holy War, issued by the Sultan in October, 1914, the 
Hill Assyrians joined the Russians who were invading 
Asia Minor. When Russia collapsed these people suffered 
from the whole wrath of Turkey, and those round Lake 
Urumia from the persecution of their Persian neighbours. 
Driven from their homes, starving, with exhausted muni- 
tions, the two comimuiitics joined and fought their way 
out towards the British in North Persia in the summer of 
1918, Close on 50,000 Christian souls, including some 
Armenians in terror of their lives, guarded by a few 
thousand of Hill Assyrian militia, they arrived on the 
Hamadan road. They had iasuch the same appearance as 
Boer or Irish peasantry, bringing with them old folk and 
children, their oxen and their asses and thet ramshackle 
equippage. The old on donkeys and ponies. the children 
trudging afoot with their mothers un qué siarche, un qué 
teite, un qui vient, this moving mass of misery, dying by 
the road-side of cholera, dysentery and typhus, met the 
British troops mace hing for the Caspian. 

But Russian and Turkish troops had been up and 
down the roads of North Persia for a couple of vears, 
and had stripped the countryside to the Jast grain of 
millet. The British were bringing their own supplies 
with them, and an addition of 50,000 mouths was no light 
matter. Hospitals and tents there were none, but the 
Territorial private was equal to the occasion and became 
doctor and hospital nurse and cven midwife, to the 
stricken remnant. To cut a long storv short, these 
Assyrians were passed down the line to the plats of 
Bagdad, where a huge tented city, sent from India, was 
formed, and where for three vears they dwelt as organized 
refugees. They worked at such industries as the camp 
authorities, helped by missionary zeal, could organize to 
save them from the demoralization of exile. The men 
joined the British levies, and eventually rendered excellent 
service against the Kurd and Arab uprisings of 1919 
and 1920. During those and subsequent years the 
British authorities and their Commissioner, Colonel 
Cunliffe Owen, endeavoured to get the refugees out of the 
devastating heat of the plains, which was undermining 
their constitutions, and send them into the hills bordering 
their own country, or to come to some arrangement 
whereby they could be restored to the mountains they 
loved. Most of the Persian contingent were able to go 
home, but not so the Tiari mountaineers. A few were 
settled in the hills in the Mosul province, but the bulk 
still wait in despair in the Mosul plains. With the men- 
folk serving in the jJevies it is not possible to leave those 
attractive women within reach of Kurds without ample 
protection, The old folk and the families, therefore, are 
still in distress, temporary sojourners in and round Mosul, 
Mar Shimun appealed for help to keep them going till 
their future can be settied by the League of Nations. They 
Janguish under the miscrable conditions of the plains, and 
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long for a climate in which they can live. How far the 
League of Nations can influence affairs in the Ultima Thule 
of the Turkish mountains, and can restore to the Assyrians 
lands which are now probably occupied by Turkish 
Kurds, is another matter. The Assyrians can hold their 
own against any Kurds, but they cannot withstand the 
Turk, and are not prepared to put themselves at the 
merey of Turkish faithlessness without adequate 
guarantees. 

And now comes news of the cruel deportation and 
even massacre of the Christians in the districts of the 
Goyan Kurds close to the Mosul border, in which some 
Assyrians also are settled, which fully justifies the deep 
distrust they have in Turkish faith and rule. Why the 
Turk should select the moment for outrage when the 
League is studying his claim to dominion over Christian 
folk is a mystery to the Western mind. 

It is a sorry business, and yet it is hard to say where 
the fault lies, save with those who first started to tear 
the world in pieces. But it is certainly our business to 
see that these people are not ground to pieces, 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


I1l.—INTERNATIONAL AND IMPERIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 
By Artuctr GRrEENWoop, M.P. 


FUXHE reduction of the supply of labour and the main- 

tenance of the unemployed do not provide an 
adequate policy for coping with the unemployment 
problem. There is no panacea for dealing with the evil, 
no simple policy to be expressed in a single formula. Nor 
is it to be successfully tackled by a series of small measures 
or half-hearted measures. What is needed is a bold and 
comprehensive policy, which will at onee lubricate the 
stiff and creaking mechanism of trade and at the same 
time give a new vigour and higher standards of citiciency 
to industry in the future. 

Though I do not propose to elaborate the point, it is 
necessary to emphasize the importance of stability of 
prices. There is now a considerable volume of opinion 
which holds that until there is some effective method of 
insuring a stable price level, periodic recurrences of bad 
trade and unemployment will be inevitable. The recent 
statements of Mr. J. M. Keynes and Sir J. C. Stamp on 
the effects of the recent restoration of the Gold Standard 
show the adverse effects of this deflationary policy on 
foreign trade. 

This question of price stability, however, is not one 
which can be satisfactorily settled by a single State. It 
calls for international consideration and treatment. The 
matter was under discussion at the International Eco- 
nomic Conference at Genoa in April, 1922, but the reports 
of the Committee of Experts have long been forgotten. 
It was resolved at Genoa to request the Bank of England 
to call a Conference of central banks and banks regulating 
credit policy in the several countries “as soon as 
possible” to consider the proposals of the Genoa Con- 
ference and “ to make recommendations to their respec- 
tive Governments for the adoption of an International 
Monetary Convention.” The purpose of such a Conven- 
tion, it is suggested, would be “to centralize and co- 
ordinate the demand for gold, and so to avoid those wide 
fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold, which might 
otherwise result from the simultaneous and competitive 
efforts of a number of countries to secure metallic re- 
serves.’ The time is more than ripe for a full exploration 
of the problem of price fluctuations with a view to common 


ey 


action. This is an essential part of a constructive policy 
for the restoration of normal trade. 

At the same time, stable prices do not offer a complete 
solution of our difficulties. The entry of more countries 
including those of the East, into the industria] erent, 
presents special problems, whilst the low standard of life 
which now obtains in many lands severely limits our 
foreign markets. It is clear that with the extension of 
industrialism and the utilization in manufacturing indus. 
tries of an inexhaustible supply of cheap, and perhaps 
semi-slave, labour, this and other Western countries 
must lead the way towards the establishment of inter. 
national standards of labour conditions. This is being 
increasingly recognized. The Engineering Employers’ 
Federation, for example, early this year stated that it 
would not press its proposals for a revision of hours if 
“foreign competitor nations effectively decrease their 
working hours,” and Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, the 
Minister of Labour, has said that ‘‘ we should really 
endeavour to get similar hours of work adopted in those 
countries which competed with us. It would only be by 
getting better conditions adopted abroad that we should 
be safeguarded against those countries which would take 
advantage of our better conditions and seek to undercut 
us.” (Times, June 22nd.) 

International standards—such as have been laid down 
in the various Conventions of the International Labour 
Conferences—are necessary to secure conditions of * fair’ 
competition in the world’s markets. They are also 
necessary for the protection of Western standards of life, 
and therefore for the maintenance and development of the 
markets. Lastly, international standards of labour con- 
ditions would react upon the standards of life and labour 
in countries where these standards are now low, and the 
rising standard of life would reflect itself in the deyeclop- 
ment of foreign markets.* 

Further, the work of international salvage ought to 
be revived and strengthened. 
the League of Nations to assist the recovery of Austria 


The efforts made through 


indicate the possibilities of international action. Im- 
poverished peoples, harassed by the effects of a deplorable 
financial policy or by War burdens, cannot provide 
flourishing markets for the exports of other countries. 
The case of Russia must be included under this head. 


Political prejudice is no friend of good business, and it is 
high time that the economic possibilities of the deyclop- 
ment of Russia were frankly realized and utilized. 

The truth is that there should be a new and more 
chastened Peace Conference, to face the problem of 
economic reconstruction as a whole. 
should consider in the light of experience and recent de- 
velopments the proposals of such forgotten bodies as the 
Genoa Economic Conference. It should review the work 
of the International Labour Conferences from the point 
of view of the establishment of reasonable international 
standards as a contribution to the maintenance and im- 
provement of markets. It should deal with the ways 
and means of restoring normal economic life in countries 
still “‘ devastated ” as a result of the War. The diflicultics 
under which most countries to-day are struggling manifest 
themselves in different forms. In this country we have 
severe unemployment. Russia is starved of credit. 
France, apparently prosperous, lives on the edge of a 
financial voleano. But these phenomena have common 
roots, and the biggest international task of to-day is the 
creation of a new normal economic order out of the chaos 
left by the War. This is a task which no nation can 
accomplish alone. On the other hand, no nation which 


Such a Conference 





* This question is dealt with in *‘ Sweated Goods and International 
Labour Standards”’’——a report of a Labour Committee. (Post Free 
2id. 33. Eccleston Square, 8.W. 1.) 
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depends upon foreign imports and external trade can put 
its own house in order regardless of world conditions. 

But there is a duty which lies nearer home. Clearly, 
the more British dominions and the other territorics of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations are developed, the 
better markets they will provide for the products of 
British labour. This question is particularly important 
as regards the less developed areas. Take, for example, 
the Report of the East African Commission which 
expresses the view that “ the further economic develop- 
ment of both native and non-native production in East 
Africa is dependent on the early provision of increased 
transport facilities, and, in particular, on new railway 
construction.” The Commission asks for the issue of a 
guaranteed loan of £10,000,000 for this purpose. ‘ Ap- 
proximately, half the capital sum,” we are told, “* would 
be spent in Great Britain on rails, bridging material, 
rolling stock, &c.”” The development of this tropical area 
would bring relicf in the form of much needed new cotton 
supplies for Lancashire, to say nothing of other raw 
materials and foodstuffs, whilst every improvement in the 
productivity of East Africa would reflect itself in an im- 
proved market for British goods. There are still large 
areas of the world calling for wise development. In some 
of them there are opportunities for colonization and 
settlement; in others, for the growth of native industries 
free from alien overlordship. In both cases, the world 
would be enriched and there would be new markets for 
British goods. 

A mere struggle between competing nations for a larger 
share of the restricted trade of the world cannot lead to 
prosperity. It cen only mean unemployment and 


1 
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poverty. The real hope lies in enlarging the total volume 
of the world’s trade by the removal of the causes which 
are now limiting markets and by the development of new 
markets. It is therefore on lines of international co- 
operation and reconstruction and commonwealth develop- 
ment that former British markets are to be re-established 
and new markets created. But in casting our eyes beyond 
the seas, we cannot afford to forget that our own house 
must be put in order. To that question I propose to turn 
in a final article. 


WILL THE PURDAH SYSTEM 


SURVIVE ? 


\ ANY people at King’s Cross Station last Sunday were 
a astonished at the way in which the Maharance of 
Jodhpur was conveyed from a train to her motor-car 
without anybody in the crowd being able to set eyes on 
her. The Daily News of Monday said :— 

* A yellow closed car, the windows of which were hung with 
purdah curtains of brown mesh, pulled up alongside the door of a 
sleeping-car, which at once became the centre of all attraction. 
Gaily-turbaned Indians brought from a carriage at the rear of the 
train two long rolls of green cloth. These they carefully unrolled 
about the yellow car, so that the cloth, mounted on gilded bamboo 
rods, not unlike a cricket net, but not transparent, screened every- 
thing between the car and the carriage from sight.” 

To the European woman with her innate sense of 
freedom, Eastern customs such as the “ Purdah ” system 
present somewhat of a problem. To her it seems incom- 
prehensible that her Eastern sisters should be content 
to spend their lives enclosed within the narrow confines 
of Zenana and harem when the great outer world lies 
within their reach. The chief question which engages 
her curiosity, however, is, whether the women of Eastern 
countries are really unhappy under the Purdah system— 
Whether indeed in their sheltered existence they are not 
actually happier than our own women. But who can 


decide that? As well try to determine whether the 


modern woman is more contented than her Victorian 
predecessor ! 

Will the Purdah system survive? It seems inevitable 
that it should come to an end, but whether it will fade 
away gradually or whether it will suffer radical and abrupt 
changes like those brought about by the War in the con- 
dition of women in Europe is a matter for conjecture. 

During a recent visit to India I talked to several people 
on the subject. “I venture to prophesy,” said one 
young Indian, “ that in ten years’ time Purdah will have 
ceased to exist.” “Of course the Purdah system is 
doomed,” said another, ‘* but it will be a long time before 
it is abolished.” Yet a third, a woman ruler of a great 
State, who herself observed Purdah, told me that in 
her opinion it would last at least two hundred years 
** Neither the men nor the women are ready for 
abolition,” she said, ‘‘ their education has not fitted the 
women to become independent, and the men—well— 
they are not educated to it either. The majority would 
not understand a new type of woman. You see, the 
Indian woman and wife is very docile, very timid. Purdah 
is a great protection to them. Many of them would be 
quite lost if they had to go out into the world.” ‘* Purdah 
is out of date,” explained a fourth. ‘“ It was never really 
indigenous to India. It was introduced by the Moham- 
medans, whose religion decreed that their women should 
not show their faces. Also, it was a necessary measure 
of precaution in mediaeval times when conqueror after 
conqueror swept down upon us bearing off our women and 
children as hostages. Just as fair of the 
Middle Ages sat imprisoned within their fortresses 
awaiting their husbands’ return from the wars, so our 
women were made secure by high walls and fortresses, 


more. 


* chatelaines ’ 


and screens.” 

This explains the grim impregnable castles which still 
shelter the lives of those women in Purdah, especially in 
old-fashioned States where modern palaces have not been 
erected. In one State I visited, the Zenana quarters were 
distinguishable by the smallness of their windows—a kind 
of feudal ‘ meurtriére’ filled with stained glass. In 
another and still more conservative State, the Zenana 
quarters had no windows at all, except those which 
looked out upon an inner courtyard. 
garden and pleasure ground for the wives of the ruler and 
his female attendants. Everything but a drive in a 
Purdah carriage behind thick curtains tightly drawn was 
prohibited to these women. That their health suffers 
from the lack of fresh air and from their sedentary life is 
proved by the fact that so many of them develop con- 
sumption, and are unable to have children. 

I asked whether these women were unhappy. 
of them are,” was the answer, “‘ yet the majority cling to 
their seclusion as a privilege, a sign of caste. Many of 
the young women would like to break away, but the old 
women would not let them. And, anyhow, they would be 
ostracised if they made the attempt, so they would never 
dare.” 

It is a fact that in spite of her enforced seclusion the 
** woman behind the veil” wields great influence, especially 
if she be the mother of the eldest son and the wife of the 
ruling chief. But should she survive her husband, her 
position is lowered. She cannot remarry, nor may she 
wear jewels or fine clothes. In many cases she becomes 
something akin to a servant in the household. It is not 
surprising that in the days before Sati was abolished, 
many a widow preferred to follow her husband to his 
grave and be burnt on hisfuneral pyre rather than suffer 
Although 
many of the more educated and westernised women have 
emancipated themselves, Purdah is still de rigueur 
among the upper classes, It is curicus that although the 


This vard served as 


** Some 


the indignity and boredom of widowhood. 
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women of the working classes are not veiled, the Purdah 
instinct seems inherent. Often have I observed some 
wizened old peasant in her rags and with a bare torso, 
shyly drag part of her headgear over her face at the 
approach of a strange man! The rigidity of Purdah 
varies, as I have shown, with different States. Where it is 
strictest women are not even allowed to visit their female 
relatives, or to receive other women visitors. There are 
some States where the Zenana doors are closed even to the 
wife of the Viceroy or the Queen herself! In other places, 
however, there are gardens and tennis courts set aside for 
the women of the Zenana, where they can invite friends of 
their own sex. 

Though still observing their seclusion, many wives 
accompany their husbands on visits to Delhi and other 
parts of India, on shooting expeditions in the jungle 
cven to Europe, though such a thing would not be tolerated 
by the old-fashioned. 

It is a strange anomaly that sometimes a woman may 
unveil her face during a visit to Europe, and yet renew her 
Lfe in the Zenana on her return. Others, again, who have 
heen educated in Europe and have enjoyed the freedom 
of European women, enter the Zenana when of marriage- 
uble age. Many “high caste ” 
to marrying women who have become emancipated, 
as they consider that those women have lost caste. Thus, 
the westernised girls often find it difficult to procure 


marriageable partis object 


husbands of suitable rank. 

In one State I visited IT met the Maharajah’s small 
daughter dressed as a boy and riding a bicycle with her 
brother and an English governess. A_ sturdy, healthy 
little girl, she execlled at all sports, and rode at the head 
of her father’s regiment in uniform, Yet she, too, was to 
enter the Zenana in a few years’ time! ‘“ They don’t 
mind it when the time comes,” someone explained to me, 
* for they look on it as asignthat they are grown up young 
women, though many of them are very unhappy at their 
Joss of liberty. But against this, they have no cares, no 
responsibilities, as long as they can produce sons. To 
have daughters, or to be childless, is the greatest calamity 
that can befall them. For then they are disgraced.” 

AvrioL Barran, 


NOTES FOR AN AUTOBLOGRAPHY 
Il.- THE PROSPECT OF MANHOOD. 


By Jonn CLARE. 


{John Clare, the poet, who was the truest peasant in all our litera- 
ture, was born in 1793 and died in 1864. When he left school he was 
twelve years of age. His schooling had lasted two years — until he 
was ten he had been engaged in tending geese or scaring crows. 
Perhaps if we remember his age at the time of the following narrative 
we shall not be astonished that he could not settle down to routine 
work. The old labourer, his father, used to describe him as ** weak 
but willing.’ ] 

A FTER Thad done with going to school it was proposed 

that I should be bound apprentice to a shoemaker, 
to a man who would have taken me for nothing out of 
kindness to my father. But I rather disliked this 
bondage ; whimpered and turned a sullen eye upon every 
persuasion till they gave me my will. A neighbour offered 
to teach me his trade, to be a stonemason ; but I disliked 
this, too, and got off by urging a dislike to climbing, 
though I had climbed trees in raptures after the nests of 
kites and magpies. My parents’ hopes were almost gone, 
as they thought I shammed Abraham with a dislike for 
work and a view to have my liberty and to remain idle. 
But the fact was I felt timid and fearful of undertaking 
the first trial in everything. 

They would not urge me to anything against my will, 
so I lived on at home, taking work as it fell. I went 


weeding wheat in the spring with old women, listening to 
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their songs and stories which shortened the day; and in 
summer IT jomed the haymakers in the meadow or 
helped upon the stacks. When I was out of work 
I went to the woods gathering rotten sticks or 
picking up the dry cow dung on the pasture for 
firing. Thus I lived a season spending the intervals 
at play along with sheeptenders or herdboys in 
lone spots out of sight ; for I had grown big enough to 
feel ashamed of it, and I felt a sort of hopeless prospect 
around me of not being able to meet manhood as I could 
wish, for I had always that feeling of ambition about me 
that wishes to do something to gain notice or to rise 
above its fellows. My ambition then was to be a good 
writer, and I took great pains in winter nights, my friend, 
John Turnhill, setting me copies, who, by the bye, was 
far from a good writer himself. I was fond of books 
before I began to write poetry : these were such as chance 
came at, sixpenny pamphlets that are in the possession of 
every door-calling hawker and found on every bookstall 
at fairs and markets, whose titles are as familiar to cvery- 
one as his own name. Shall I repeat some of them ? 
Little Red Riding Hood, Valentine and Orson, Jack and 
the Giants, Tom Long the Carrier, The King and the 
Cobbler, Sawny Bean, The Seven Sleepers, Tom Hicka- 
thrift, Johnny Armstrong, Idle Lawrence (who carried 
that power-spell about him that laid everybody to slecp), 
Old Mother Bunch, Robin Hood's Garland, Old Mother 
Shipton’s and Old Nixon’s Prophecies, History of Gotham, 
and many Shall 1 go on? No, thes« 
memories as common as Prayer Books and Psalters with 


others. have 


the peasantry. Such were the books that delighted me, 
and I saved all the pence I got to buy them, for they were 
the whole world of literature to me, and I knew of no other. 
I carried them in my pocket and read them at my leisure ; 
they were the never-wearing food of winter evenings cre 
Milton, Shakespeare and Thomson had an existence in my 
memory ; and I even feel a love for them still; nay, Tcannot 
help faneying now that Cock Robin, The Babes in the 
Wood, and Mother Hubbard and her Cat are real poctry 
in all its native plenty and as it should be. I know I am 
foolish enough to have fancies different from others, and 
childhood is a strong spell over my feelings ; but I think 
so and cannot help it. 

After [had been left to my idle leisures while doing jobs 
as I could catch them, I was sent for to drive plough at 
Woodcroft Castle. Though Mrs. Bellairs, the mistress, 
was a pink, homely woman and the place was a very good 
one for living, yet my mind was set against it from the 
first, and I was uneasily at rest. One of the disagrecable 
things was getting up so early in the morning in winter, 
as they are so much earlier in some places than in others ; 
and another was getting wetshod in my feet every morning 
and night; for a moat surrounded the house and there 
was nothing but a narrow causeway that led to the norch, 
and in wet weather it always overflowed. There was but 
one way in, and we were obliged to wade up to the knees 
to go in and out. Sometimes the head man would carry 
the boys over on his back when it was more flooded than 
usual, The Castle is a curious old place and was made 
rather famous in the rebellion of Oliver Cromwell. Some 
years back there was an old bow found in one of the 
chimneys, and the vulgar notion was that it was the 
identical bow that belonged to Robin Hood ; so readily 
does that name associate itself in the imagination with 
such things and places. I had a coin of Cromwell's 
brought me last year by a neighbour, picked up in the 
neighbouring field, as large as a crown piece. 

I stopped at this first place about a month, and then, 
on coming home to see my parents, they could not per- 
suade me to return. They now gave up all hopes of doing 
anything with me, and fancied that I should make nothing 
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but a soldier. It was but a bad start, to be sure, and I 
felt as hard of myself almost. But luckily in this dilemma 
a next-door neighbour at the Bluebell, Francis Gregory, 
wanted me to drive plough ; and as I suited him he made 
proposals to hire me for a year, which, as it had my 
consent, my parents readily agreed to. It was a good 
place. They treated me more like a son than a servant. 
I believe I may say that this place was the nursery for my 
rhymes. 

My scholarship was to extend no farther than to 
qualify me for the business of a shocimaker or stonemason- 
Ilearnt cross multiplication for the one and bills of account 
for the other; but I was not to be either at last. A man 
of the name of Mowbray of Glinton would have taken me 
for a trifle, and another at home named Farrow, a little 
deformed fellow, was desirous of taking me mercly out of 
kindness. But the trifle they wanted could not be found, 
and I did not much relish the confinement of apprentice- 
ship. This Will Farrow was a village wit, a very droll 
fellow, a sort of Aesop. His shop used to be a place of 
amusement for the young ploughmen and labourers on 
winters’ evenings. He was famous for a joke and a droll 
story, and had a peculiar knack of making up laughable 
anecdotes on any circumstance which happened in the 
village, and a satirical turn for applying nicknames to 
people, who were almost sure to be called by them till the day 
they died and remembered by them afterward when their 
own names were forgotten. Many of his names are still 
afloat in the village. He has a brother living now who was 
a sailor twenty-one years, and who kept a journal of his 
life which he got me to copy out in part. There was 
nothing particular in it save a mention of Lord Byron, 
whom he knew as a traveller, not as a pect, and I myself 
was ignorant of him altogether when I copied out his 
account of him. I have since reflected on this and often 
tried to remember it. He described him as an odd young 
man lame of one foot, on which he wore a cloth shoe, of a 
resolute temper, fond of bathing in a rough sea and going 
ashore to see ruins when it required six hands to manage 
the boat. Such additional trouble teazed the sailors, and 
they hated him so much that his name became a byword 
in the ship for unnecessary trouble. Tom Farrow was 
then, I believe, an able seaman in the For cutter. He 
now lives at Deeping St. James and follows his trade of a 
mason and bricklayer. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE PERILS OF THE ROADS 


‘i newspapers have lately been full of reports of 

accidents on the road; the injuries and deaths 
which have resulted from them; of people’s views as 
to their cause, and of proposals for their prevention. 
Nor has this been altogether a “slack season stunt.” 
Unquestionably a great many people are feeling very 
strongly on this subject and the Press is doing little 
more in this matter than ventilating the views of the 
public. It could not well be otherwise when the list 
of accidents, both to the motorists and to the general 
public, lengthens every week. 

This does not, of course, by any means prove that 
motorists are steadily getting more reckless. The trouble 
is not that they are deteriorating in quality, but that 
they are increasing beyond all bounds in quantity. 
The Automobile Association reports, for example, that 
their membership is increasing at the positively alarming 
rate of 1,800 a week. No wonder that this deluge of 
tyro drivers, as it is poured into the tortuous channels 
of our road system, is causing friction and_ trouble. 
Yet there is something in the public resentment which 
has unfortunately arisen against the motorist. No one 


who has motored out of London, or any other big city 
for that nratter, at a week-end can fail to feel that there 
ts something wrong with the spirit which animates many 
of the drivers of the unceasing, intertwining procession 
of cars which fills the roads. In too many motorists 
to-day there is a feeling of unhealthy and unreasonable 
rush and restlessness, It is impossible that all these 
drivers are really in such a hurry as they seem, Again, 
one cannot really believe that they all find it pleasant 
to drive their cars at something near their extreme 
capacity. As a matter of fact the difference between 
easy driving and hard driving on most journeys turns 
out to be a matter of minutes only. While for pleasure 
journeys it is quite incontestable that the country-side 
can be better seen and enjoyed at twenty to twenty-five 
miles an hour than at forty to forty-five. But the trouble 
is that it requires, even from the man who has no par- 
ticular destination to reach or time-table to keep, a 
very considerable effort of will to drive at twenty-five 
miles an hour a car which is capable—as almost all 
modern cars are—of going double the speed. There is 
something almost irresistible in the temptation to press 
on the accelerator pedal just a little more and a little 
more, until soon one is rushing along at full speed again, 
using every faculty to keep the car on the road, without 
a free second to glance at the country one is going 
through. The incurably reflective mind will no doubt 
see much of the spirit of a feverish age in the general 
inability to resist that temptation. Mankind has a little 
lost its head over modern methods of rapid transport, 
We seem to regard them as an end in themsclves, and 
not merely as a means of getting from some place in 
which we are compelled to be, to some place in which 
we desire to be. But this neurotic side of motoring 
will have to be curbed if motoring itself is to become 
that admirable and useful part of our national life which 
it certainly should and could become. The general] 
public, which after all does not yet possess private cars, 
will certainly not tolerate indefinitely the carnage—the 
word is but slightly exaggerated—that is going on all 
over the country. There is a real, if not perhaps, imme- 
diate danger that the question of motor accidents might 
develop into a class issue. Apart from the quasi- 
suicidal accidents that are due to no second party, 
there are already too many villages and too many streets 
in our great cities from which somebody has been injured 
or killed by a passing motorist. If a belief persists that 
motoring is a rich man’s amusement, nothing could 
more embitter the relationships of the rich and the 
poor. But the truth is that through the omnibus, the 
charabanes, the motor bicycle and the tradesman’s 
van, motoring has done an immense amount to obliterate 


> 


differences of “ class” in locomotion. 

What, then, is the remedy? Not surely the strict 
enforcement of some rigid speed limit such as twenty 
or twenty-five miles an hour, nor the passing of tests 
of efficiency for drivers in some secluded spot—tests 
which can give no indication of ability in an emergency 
on the road. We can only believe that in this sphere 
legislation is especially impotent. The true remedy 
lies almost entirely with the body of motorists themselves. 
It is not so much that they must drive slowly; it is 
rather that they must drive with consideration and 
respect for other users of the road. Most people must 
have noticed as a striking illustration of consideration 
contrasted with the selfishness of ignorance the different 
ways in which a ear is driven past horses in a country 
road by a “ converted coachman” chauffeur and by a 
cockney mechanic. Above all drivers must not try 
to emulate the standard achieved by some experienced 
motorist who can safely maintain an average speed which 
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would be grossly dangerous in a beginner. Some people 
develop a capacity for judging speeds, quick nervous 
responses on the controls, and that “ road instinct” 
which is the only true guide to safety, to a far greater 
extent than others. On the whole it seems established 
by general experience that women do not possess these 
qualities to the same degree as men, and therefore they 
attempt the same average speeds. But, 
above all, let the motorist never hurry for the sake of 
hurrying. 
the business man keeping an urgent appointment, must, 


should not 
The doctor going to : ‘vent case, or eve 

going an urgent case, or even 
of course, use the motor-car as his most eflicient and rapid 


But the ordinary week-end pleasure 
motorist will derive infinitely greater enjoyment from 


means of transport. 


his car if he learns that the country lanes and by-roads 
are places for pleasant loitering in the sun, not for speed 
trials, while the driver on the main road must not yield 
to the childish impulse of competition with every other 
motorist going the same way as himself. The great 
mass of newcomers to the road will gradually learn these 
things, and then motoring, which has taken the city 
dweller into the fresh air and sunlight of the country 
to a greater extent than anything else, will lose many 
of its present disadvantages. 

Once more, it is not a question of speed in itself. 
There are times and places when high speed is perfectly 
permissible, and who will deny the exhilaration and 
enjoyment of “letting out” a powerful ear ? 

We have no space to discuss the various devices and 
regulations which the Ministry of Transport and local 
authorities are gradually evolving for the better conduct 
of road traffic. So far as our own experience goes, by 
far the most useful of these devices is the white line in 
the middle of the road at sharp bends, which indicates 
that the motorist will swing out beyond it at his peril- 
But as the Secretary of the R.A.C. in a letter to the 
Times of Monday remarks, the usefulness of this device 
depends on its being employed with discretion at the 
danger points, and not scattered broadcast at every 
turning. 


A MIGHTY NIMROD 
*&7O bigger in girth than a walking stick is that Nimrod 
N 


of the hedges, ditches, and meadows which hunts 

the dwellers in the rank tangled jungle of undergrowth 
and herbage. A hunter by trade, his life’s object the 
chase, he is one of the most dapper little fellows that 
ever laid nose to trail. But a few inches in length, still 
less in girth, he is clad in sandy-red, with creamy-white 
under-parts, including a cream “ choker ” right up to his 
muzzle, delicately furred paws, a little short bottle-brush 
of a tail, and last, but not least, the brightest of dark eyes. 
But it is not his lithe and graceful form, nor his smart 
and dapper appearance which is the great charm of the 
weasel— for after all our mighty Nimrod is only the weasel, 
the little red hunter of mice and voles, that, if his quarry 
be but small, is yet as great a hunter as any man or beast 
that treads this earth. No, what makes him so engaging 
is his dark inquisitive eyes, his air of alert curiosity, 
combined with a light-hearted enjoyment of life. He is 
ever on the dance, frisking about in and out of the mouse 
runs which he usually haunts, A mischievous weasel is a 
joy to watch, as T thought the day I saw one making 
The wagtail family, for 
such they were, were running about on the lawn, the 


mimic attempts on some birds. 


party consisting of an old bird followed by two young ones, 
the latter garbed in the demure grey uniform affected by 
immature pied wagtails. They were really old cnough 
to catch flies for themselves, but with fluttering wings 
kept begging. their parent for food. She kept running to 
and fro catching flies for them, making short dashes here 


= 
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and there after the quarry that buzzed so lazily on the 
warm still air. Suddenly something brown flashed out 
of the long grass at the edge of the lawn, and the birds 
fled up in alarm, only to alight a little way off, as a weasel} 
darted into the open. There it paused, as dainty a little 
devil as ever one saw, brimming over with life and mis. 
chief, dare-devil courage, restraining caution, and with 
a curiosity as great as that of any of its tribe. Catchine 
sight of me it stood up to get a better view, sitting upright 
with its forepaws folded in front of it. There the cheeky 
litile imp sat, his eyes shining with inquisitiveness, and I 
could even see the spot of brown beneath his chin, whieh 
flecked his front like the patch on the cheek of a beauty of 
bygone days. Next moment he was gone. Yet a few 
seconds later he dashed out again, made a dart at the 
birds, and dived again into the grass. For some minutes 
the game went on, until the wagtails flew away, .and th 
weasel, with a flirt of his short tail, and a disgusted expres- 
sion on his face that was quite comical, went off too. 
When really bent on the chase a weasel is deaf and 
blind to all else, and it hunts mice and voles with a grim 
determination that does much to keep these prolific 
rodents within bounds. No 
mice flee before it! Woe to the one whose trail is picked 
up by the hunter. No pack of hounds en the scent of a 
fox was ever half so deadly as this little wisp of animated 
fur. The mouse may have bolted for dear life, but that 
makes no difference. With its keen nose on the trail 
the weasel follows, through all the turns and twists of 


wonder the unfortunate 


the underground tunnels, where mouseholes run into mouse 
galleries, and up again to the light of day, he hunts the 
scent; however complicated the line of that mouse, 
however the scent may have been crossed by other mice, 
he will patiently work it out, and hunt en and on, through 
that labyrinth of the underground world to which the 
Those 
who have ridden in a fast gallop with hounds, those who 
have had the primitive hunter roused in’ them, will 
understand something of the entrancement and blindness 


small creatures of the hedgerows have entrance. 


to all but the chase which possess the weasel as it races 
on, taking the line from tunnel to tunnel, and finally 
to the upper air. We must then picture the chase being 
continued along the runs and highroads which thread the 
herbage, the bewildered rush of the hunted mouse along 
the paths it knows so well, until its panic takes it blindly 
into unknown ways. A break in the scent may give it a 
respite for a moment, when the weasel shows what 
a hunter he is, for as a huntsman casts his hounds in a 
circle when they have lost the line, so does the weasel 
seck to recover the scent by dashing around. Soon 
recovering it, he gallops on. Now it is, with the end 
near, that a hunted mouse will do any desperate thing. 
Several times I have seen the chase crossing a wide road 
—a most fearful desert of desolation to these small 
creatures—and instances have been known of hunted 
and hunter taking to the water. 
and all is over; the weasel bounds upon its victim, and 


Once within sight, 


with a quick bite ends its career. 

Certainly, our Nimrod, or to give him his scientific 
name, Mustela nivalis, is not only a mighty hunter, 
but a very good friend to mankind, for he does as much 
as any creature to keep down inice, voles, and _ rats. 
He often resorts to the farmyard, and takes up his quarters 
in some rick in which mice and rats have congregated, 
when not only the mice, but even the rats have cause to 
rue the presence of the fierce little hunter. If he cannot 
quite manage the old rats, he slays scores of young ones ; 
and the farmer looks upon his presence as a Godsend. 

Sometimes the weasel is confused with its much bigger 
relative, the stoat, but they can always be told apart, 
not only by size, but because the stoat has a black tip 
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to its tail. The tiny weasel’s short tail is merely plain 
brown. Weasels vary much in size, the male being bigger 


than the female, and the smallest specimens of the 


female sex seem hardly more than pencil-lengths of 


red-furred vitality. But whatever its size, a weasel is 
always a weasel, and a mighty Nimrod among the mice. 
Frances Pirv, 


THE THEATRE 


THE TRUE SHYLOCK 


Wuen the curtain rose and the new Shakespeare season began 
at the Old Vie, we saw first (perhaps there is a moral to this) 
that the scenery was beautifully new and very well designed. 
A remarkable odour of glue engulfed the stalls and penetrated, 
no doubt, through all the house. There was a most regal! 
and Nordic Antonio upon the stage, a Coeur de Lion, it might 
be. but one with sorrow in his blood, and the magnanimous 
gentleness of deep thought. 

But farewell, triviality! The actors are speaking the 
language of Shakespeare, a language that quiets and almost 
saddens us with the perfection of stvle. Through the whole 
play, through any play of Shakespeare's, that glory of mere 
speech will persist. Even Where there is no help from stage- 
craft it will heighten all occasions. Theaction lies within that 
plane of speech. And what if no men ever spoke so truly, 
so lavishly, with such an organization of mood and music? 
Speech is the epic country of Shakespeare, and it is this 
nobility that makes his characters our gods. Tolstoy objects, 
* But all of them speak in one manner, with one voice. There 
should have been a quick difference of idiom, to mark one 
from another. It is a fraud uvon us, that device of Shake- 
spearian speech.’ All of them speak like heroes. we reply, 
and if Shakespeare had no other virtue, this would suffice to 
astonish mankind for a thousand years. 

At the Old Vie we hear actors deliver their lines as if they 
understood the enchantment of words. And, come what 
may, it is that memory we most poignantly carry away with 
us. There is, none the less, the competence and depth of the 
acting to be considered: and it seems that in this respect 
the company has added greatly to its always outstanding 
merit. Miss Edith Evans is a notable recruit. We must 
confess that for some time we were dubious; she seemed 
rather ill-cast as Portia. In the casket scenes, in especial, 
she seemed to be acting with a grace and coyness of mannerism 
which she had brought over from Restoration Comedy. 
We could not feel that she was conscious of the issues; she 
showed too little strain and suspense over the long-drawn-out 
and fatal choice. How could Portia, when her happiness 
and all her life had been at stake, take these two first decisions 
with so easy a smile, so witty a gesture? The fault was not 
Ife made and used the discovery that in 
some measure a crisis of emotion can be met with a witticism 


Shakespeare's. 
ora smile: but the actor must put a kind of wryness in the 
smile It is as though man were challenging the universe 
and bearing himself bravely in heaven's despite: as though 
he could treat the onslaughts of fate as a trifle and a jest in 
comparison with his own manhood and self-sufliciency. 

We were uneasy, then, lest Portia should prove too light 
for her part: but Miss Evans made more amends than any 
man could have expected. The play culminates in the trial 
scene : that scene is Portia’s own; and it is one of the hardest 
scenes to play in the whole of dramatic literature. We have 
seen Portias who were gay and _ pert Portizs who were 
tedious and quibbling. The Portia of Miss Evans was new 
to us. very serious, and (as we felt it) supremely true. 

She was pale and determined, no partial advocate but a 
goddess of necessity. Perhaps she was hopeless in those 


great appeals to Shylock ; she must have foreseen the end, 
and there was a quality of ruthlessness in her procedure. 
And yet she made her appeals in no perfunctory fashion. 
She urged merey upon the Jew calmly and forcibly; she 
seemed to know to the uttermost her duty and responsibility, 
and to exercise herself rigorously and wholly in argument 
to convince him. When he rejected her appeals and threw 
away profit and safety fer mere malignancy, there was no 
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triumph as she turned the tables upon him ; there was Justlee 
only. 

This Justice, this necessity. has its reflex in making Shylock 
fuller and more real to us. In this humanitarian age an actor 
will often try to engage our sympathy for the oppressed and 
maltreated Jew ; 
no such thing. We may sympathize in part with Shylock ; 
we may pity his ruin and his grief; we may even sce an 


but we could swear that Shakespeare meant 


inhumanity in the sublime and proud aristocracy of the 
Christians. Yet Shylock was a villain, and Antonio was 
noble. If Antonio spat upon Shylock, then Shylock had his 
due. Shakespeare hated the mob, and Shylock came of the 
mob, a low and filthy creature. But Shakespeare loved 
mankind, and Shylock was a man. We have not arrived 
in Shakespeare at that dispassionate sympathy which Dostoev- 
sky has given us. Dostoevsky can love and understand the 
criminal in his crime ; . 
never confuses crime and virtue. Hie judges without prejudice 
or self-interest ; and yet he judges. There is no such clarity 


and yet he keeps distinctions, and 


of morals in Shakespeare. Shylock on the whole is a wretch 
bevond sympathy 
that point. When we are moved by his fate, we are moved 
by the miseries of mankind in him: this is too much suffering, 


surely he himself is explicit enough upon 


we think, even for this blotch and foulness of a man. 

The whole production of The Merchant of Venice helped to 
induce sanity and truth in our reactions. Myr. Baliol Hollo- 
ways Shylock was very good; there were no_ histrionies 
and falsities in it. The Antonio of Mr. Neil Porter was 
magnificent. There was a generosity and freedom in his 
words and movements that caught us up and made us feel 
that we were in a noble and wide civilization and that the 
devilish plot of Shylock was indeed an outrage. Lastly we 
must pay tribute to Mr. John Garside for his Launcelot 
Gobbo Wewere given anevening of wonder and deep emotion 
and at the end we were sad to break our bondage even by 
applause. 


VEIvin 1 i ‘ \ iN aaa 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
CONTINUITY OF EMPLOYMENT FOR 
SEAMEN 
| To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,— In your issue of September 5th you observe, in reference 
to the recent seamen’s strike, that justice will not be done 
until all reputable shipowners give 
ment * to their seamen. Commenting on this in the Spectator 
of September 19th, a correspondent objects that 
engaged in foreign trade are required by law to pay-off their 


‘continuity of employ- 
all ships 


crews at the termination of each voyage. so that it is not prac- 
ticable to give continuity of employment.” Perhaps you will 
allow an old seafaring reader of the Spectator to point out that 
paying-off the crew at the end of a voyage, although, of course, 
it breaks the 
any way legally prevent the crew from returning to the ship 


* continuity ~ of the ship's articles, does not in 


immediately after signing-off, and continuing in employment 
on weekly wages until the ship signs-on again. The “ law” 
ihat militates against this arrangement is not enacted in 
Parliament. It is the unwritten law of parsimony in the code 
of the shipowner, possibly fortified by the * homeward-bound ” 
seaman’s love of liberty and recreation — with a whole voyage’s 
* pay-day in his pocket.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Thomas Carr, 
39 Mortimer Road, Kensal Rise, NAW. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE FRENCH 
DEBT TO AMERICA 

To the Editor of the Specravor.] 

Sir,--With reference to recent correspondence, surely the 
facts are quite clear. When the U.S.A. entered the War, she 





agreed to finance the purchases from her of each of the Allies 
by loan. Thus our debt was incurred entirely for ourown pur- 
chases, and similarly with the other Allies. It is a coincidence 
that our Loans to the Allies during the same period amounted 
to approximately the same sum as our borrowings from 
America. It is no doubt true that, if we had not had to lend 
to the Allies, we should not have had to borrow from U.S.A,, 
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but that is beside the point. Surely, this matter should be 
cleared up once for all by a question in Partiament (after it 
reassembles) or otherwise, as the constant suggestion that we 
guaranteed the French and Italian loans from U.S.A., unless 
it can be proved to be true, will bring us into contempt 
amongst right-thinking people in America and elsewhere.— 
l am, Sir, &c., D, M. Gimson. 
Wandale, Knighton Road, 
Leicesler. 


MAN AND NATURE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I much appreciated the article “ Man and Nature” by 
Ii. P. R. What can be done? Well, there is a very strong 
organization of scientific societies acting together on this very 
question of the preservation of Nature and wild fauna. Their 
centre is the British Natural History Museum. The movement 
is explained in the Handbook for the Sociely for the Promotion 
of Nature Reserves. It is feeling its way towards becoming 
international, and consequently vastly more effective. I 
would say, let that movement be both supported and urged on 
by the great mass of public opinion and feeling to which 
Ii. P. R. refers as being interested in the preservation of Nature. 
While it is true that big estates are breaking up, with a conse- 
quent disappearance of woodland and suburbanizing of some 
wild parts of the countryside, and that agriculture and 
industrialization claim new tracts of land, it is also the case 
that national afforestation is being extended; and if the 
natural history socicties would secure the sympathy of the 
forestry commissions in preserving natural beauty and wild 
life—which I feel sure they would easily do, as our own 
Forestry Commission is not in principle hostile to Nature— 
then the new woods and forests would become not merely 
timber stores, but shelters for some at least of the species we 
want to see preserved. As Hl. P. R. says, the question of 
fauna preservation bristles with problems ; the natural history 
interest needs to be fitted in along with other interests, some 
of them very divergent ; but we ordinary Nature lovers and 
field naturalists look to the experts to propose solutions of these 
problems. Is it too much to hope that the Correlating Com- 
mittee may ere long give out a policy of fauna preservation 
with specific suggestions ; and then by virtue of its members’ 
scientific eminence, backed by the general interest and eager- 
ness referred to in your contributor’s article, induce the Govern- 
ment to give legislative effect to some at least of their recom- 
mendations ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Norrncorte. 
Ducksmoor Cottage, Moretonhampstead. 


THE SUBLETTING OF ROOMS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
S1r,—The Spectator takes such interest in social matters that 
I venture to suggest, as a fitting subject for inquiry, the effect 
on unrest of the exaggerated prices charged for all sublettings 
of rooms in houses. 

I suppose there is no town in the country where this practice 
is not followed, and yet it is absolutely against the law, though 
few people know how to proeced when they are victimized 
or what evidence they must be prepared with to substantiate 
their cases. Accordingly to my mind it is quite time that the 
Authorities awoke to their responsibilities. It seems to me that 
it is for the Lord Chancellor to act. As I read the Acts of Par- 
liament, and more especially the Measure of 1923, I do not 
think that extensive prosecutions would be necessary, but if 
exact statistics with regard to the standard rent, plus the per- 
mitted increase, of all subletting were brought home to tenants, 
there would be heavy refunds, and a general reduction of rents 
without delay. 

Frankly, I am not surprised at the bitterness which many 
people feel at being compelled to pay for rooms such very 
extravagant rents, yet in most cases they do not know the 
remedy is easily within their grasp. They quite erroneously 
fear the reprisals of the landlords, yet this is imaginary, 
since so long as they pay the statutory rent their position is 
secure, 

There have been two or three prosecutions. 
they when the need for far more exists ? 


But what are 
I do not, however, 


think the Courts would be overloaded, since speedily the viectim- 
Yet if £gislation in existence is not 


ization would cease. 


sufficient to deal with the case of rooms let as furnished when 

the furniture is a fiction, then Parliament might well act, 

In any case the problem is so serious that I suggest it needs 

immediate attention. Many are suffering from the exploitation 

of the poor by the poor—often in its worst form.—I am, Sir, 

&e., Epwin Sreckroyx, 
90 George Street, Manchester. 


IS PROHIBITION A_ FAILURL : 
[To the Editor of the SrecTaror.] 
Sir,—May I point cut that in estimating the mevils ang 
demerits of Prohibition the writer of the article under the title 
above has omitted the consideration of an important factor— 
the value of personal liberty? Surely, even in these days, 
when—excepting for trades unions and anarchists— liberty 
is passing from a fact to a phrase, the claim of grown-up 
individuals to select their own diet is not a privilege but g 
right, and the last with which the Government of a free country 
is entitled to interfere. But your correspondent ienores 
this consideration, and treats us instead, as evidence in 
favour of Prohibition, to his experiences in the town in which 
he lives—experience completely at variance with the official 
statistics, which record a large increase in the convictions for 
drunkenness throughout the United States since the intro- 
duction of Prohibition. And then, as further evidence in 
favour of Prohibition, he adduces the familiar statement 
that under its influence employers have been able to wring 
from their employees a larger amount of labour than in former 


times. I cannot say that I for one regard this circumstance 
as favourable for Prohibition. It means, in fact, that 
while prosperous employers are revelling in the delichts of 


well-filled cellars, the less prosperous employers have to 
be content with such drinks and drugs as the State allows them, 
as a substitute for the wine and beer of former days. ‘This 
emphatic discrimination between the privileges of the rich 
and the prerogatives of the poor is so much at variance 
with the spirit of the age that its survival can searecly be 
long, and with its disappearance will disappear also one of the 
so-called advantages of Prohibition. Inany case, judging from 
the evidence of official statistics, of newspapers, and of private 
friends in the United States, it seems clear that we in Great 
sritain, profiting by the experiences of our ** Cousins across 
the Sea,” shall do well to leave the experiment of Prohibition 
severely alone.—I am, Sir, &c., 
James AcG GARDNER. 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Arthur Greenwood, M.P., tells us some of the causes 
of unemployment, but he does not tell us why Ingland 
should be the only country in the civilized world with a vast 
army of unemployed. In fact, he does not give us the main 
reason for unemployment at all. But we have heard it from 
others, notably from Captains of Industry. It is simply 
that the British workman, trained and coerced by the Trade 
Unions, refuses to work for an economic wage, and so all the 
rest follows. It is impossible for our employers to compete 
with the foreign employers—foreign coal is produced more 
cheaply, foreign steel too, and foreign shipyards do their work 
in about half the time that ours take and at much less cost, 
so our shipowners send their ships to be repaired in fcreign 
ports. It does not follow that if 50,000 men were driven 
into jobs they would displace 50,000 other men now 
employed; they might get work that now abroad 
if they worked as economically as the forcigner. “It 
is chiefly in the export industries that unemployment is 
most severe,” says Mr. Greenwood. Of course, that is so, 
for the foreigner cannot or will not pay the price for our 
goods ; he can make them so much more cheaply himself. 
And, naturally, too, our import trade is good because the 
foreigner is ready to supply us with nearly everything we use 
at a much lower price than the home-made article, but the 
better the import trade is the more our people will go out 
of work. Then, part of our import trade is a vital necessity; 
we must import food or starve. How shall we be able to 
go on importing if our exports decline more and more, as they 
seem likely to do ? 


goes 
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Mr. Greenwood thinks, apparently, that there is nothing to 
be said against the “ dole,’ but besides the numerous instances 
of men declining work because if they took it they would lose 
the dole, the Morning Post tells of young women in the South 
and West of England declining to go to Australia to work while 
they can get money in England. Add to all this the fact that 
our population is increasing at the rate of 1,000 a day according 
to some authorities, or of five or six thousand a week according 
to others, and that almost the whole increase is among the 
poorest and most helpless class—numbers of whom, whether in 
work or out of work, are unable to maintain a large family 
in any comfort—and the problem becomes a terrible one. 
Heavy as the burden is, every additional mouth makes it 
heavier, and yet our wise Government absolutely refuses to 
give these people who most need it the knowledge that would 
enable them to control the size of their families ! 

A Labour leader a few years ago said: ‘* The blind Samson 
of Labour has got his arms round the pillars of Capital and is 
pulling the edifice down on his own head.” That seems to be a 
good description of what is going on.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. S. N. ROcHE. 

Kincora, Lyme Regis, Dorset. 

[We do not import things without paying for them ulti- 
mately by exports, whether visible or invisible. To believe 
otherwise is to lose sight of the fact that all trade is in the 
long run barter.—Ep. Spectator7.] 


CANE SUGAR VERSUS BEET 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—I am not sure if the Spectator has declared itself as to 
the proposed bounty on the cultivation of sugar beet, and 
I do not remember to have seen any considered judgment 
by experts on the comparative merits of cane and bect sugar. 
I know it is contended by refiners of sugar (principally beet) 
that, when refined, the two are identical, not alone chemically, 
but absolutely. On the other hand, practical people who have 
used both in cooking and preserving, ete., are unanimous in 
saving that there is no comparison possible cither in sweetness 
They say that no one would think of making 
the best jam or conserves even in France, where beet sugar 
is used so extensively, with anything but cane sugar: and that 
jam made with beet sugar would not keep. Other people 
say that bees must not be fed on the syrup of beet sugar because 
it would kill them ; and that, though cane sugar is a specific 
for some affections of the heart, beet sugar is useless in such 
cases. If there is any foundation for these statements, it 
seems to be very doubtful policy to encourage the growth of 
beet which produces inferior sugar to the still further disadvan- 


or other ways. 


tage of our tropical possessions where the best sugar in the 
world is grown. Perhaps I had better add that I have no 
pecuniary interest in any kind of sugar. 

I have also heard that sugar beet grown in this country 
for some years gradually loses its swectness, perhaps for want 
of sufficient sun. It would surely be worth while to enquire 
if there is any evidence on this point.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. B. PENNINGTON, 

Westminster Chambers, 3 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


TEMPERATURE DISTILLATION 
|7'o the Editor of the Srecrator.| 


TOW 


Sir,— My name has been mentioned in the controversy that 
is being carried on in your columns between Mr. M. F.. Bernhard 
and Managing Director,’ and I should very much like to 


know to what process Mr. Bernhard refers by the name of 
“Low Temperature Distillation.” It is all well for 
Mr. Bernhard to claim that the Government ought to have 
spent £20,000,000 on the ** reconstruction of the Coal Industry” 
by means of the erection of distillation plants 
they did not turn out, when erected, to be a commercial 
proposition ! We know a good deal about Low Tempcrature 
Carbonizaiion and have the authority of the Secretary for 
Mines for saying that it has not yet reached the commercial 
Stage. Will Mr. Bernhard adduce evidence in support of his 
statement that Low Temperature Distillation has done so? 
Where are the plants in operation on a commercial scale ? 
Where is the balance-sheet of expenditure and receipts ? 
Mr. Bernhard implies that the coal trade is not properly 
run. That is a statement which it is easy to make, but which 


very 


but suppose 


will not be perhaps so easy to prove before the Royal Com- 
mission. But what right has he to add the further implication 
that the Ministry of Mines concurs in this expression of opinion? 
IIe also implies that the colliery owners as a body have been 
Jacking in initiative in not crecting Low-Temperature plants 
all over the country. I have the authority of the Mining 
Association for saying that, much as they would welcome 
any system of treating coal that would produce, on a com- 
mercial scale, the results claimed for the Low Temperature 
Carbonization processes that have been brought to their notice, 
and hopeful as they are that something may yet come of 
them, the colliery owners are of opinion and are so advised 
by their technical experts, that these claims are mostly * non 
proven.” One or two processes are in a separate category 
and receiving consideration. Nevertheless, if 
Mr. Bernhard will make some little research into the 
of these processes, he will find that there is generally a colliery 
owner concerned in them 
process suits his own class of coal. 

Will Mr. Bernhard now support his bald statement with 
evidence ?—-I am, Sir, &c., Pure Ger. 

40 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


are special 


hist ry 


very possibly because the particular 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH ENGLAND? 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTon.] 

Sir, 
the Nineteenth Century and if we have the will we shail come 
Your read¢ 
that former time made vivid for them by Carlyle’s memorable 
words in Past and Present : 


As you say, we came through the demoralization of 


through our present distress. like to have 


PS ray 


* The condition of England, on which many pamphlets are now 
in the course of publication, and many thoughts unpublished are 
going on in every reflective head, is justly regarded as one of tho 
most ominous, and withal one of th irangest, ever seen in this 
world. England is full of wealth, of muttifarious produce upply 
for human want in every kind; yet iMngland is dying of inanition, 
With unabated bounty the land of England biooms and grows ; 
waving with yellow harvests: thick-studded with workshop 
industrial implements, with fifteen miilions of workers, understood 
to be the strongest, the cunningest and the willingest our Earth 
ever had ; these men are here ; the work they have done, the fruit 


they have realised is here, abundant, exubcrant on every hand of us: 
and behold, some baleful fiat as of Enchantment has gone forth, 
saying, ‘Touch it not, workers, ye master- 


ye workers, ye master 
idlers ; none of you can touch it, no man of you shall be the better 


for it ; this is enchanted fruit!’ On the poor workers such fiat falls 
first, in its rudest shape; but on the rich master-workers too it 
falls ; neither can the rich master-idlers, nor any richest or highest 
man escape, but all are like to be brought low with it, and made 


* poor ’ enough, in the money sense or a far fataler one, 

* Of these skilful workers some two miilions, itis now 
counted, sit in Workhouses, Poor-law Prisons; or have * out-door 
relief’ flung over the wall to them—the workhouse Bastille being 
filled to bursting, and the Poor-law broken asunder by a 
stronger. They sit there, these many months now ; their hope of 
deliverance as yet In workhouses, pleasantly 
because work cannot ‘Twelve-hundred-thousand 
workers in Engiand alone ; their cunning right-hand lamed, lying 
idle in their sorrowful bosom; their hopes, outlooks, share of this 
fair world, shut-in by narrow walls. They sit there, pent up, as ina 
kind of horrid enchantment ; glad to be imprisoned and enchanted, 
that they may not perish starved.” 


successful 


strong 


small. so-named, 


be done in them. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Je 
THE POWERS AND THE PACIFIC 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 

Sir,—Representatives of nine countries round the Pacifie 
Ocean have met in conference in Honolulu, and have estab- 
lished a * The Institute of 
Pacific Relations ”’ destined to play an import- 
ant part in international relations. 
sented were Australia, United States, Canada, China, Japan, 
the Philippines, New Zealand The 
conference was planned on the widest possible basis, without 


new permanent organization 
which may be 
The nine countries repre- 
Korea, and Hawaii. 
In addition to those 
Lord Radstock 
English National Council 
All the 


already represented in the 


any limitations of race or religious belief. 
from the Pacific countries, two Englishmen 
and Major Frank Young (President, 
of Y.M.C.A.’s) 


visitors’ various nationalities are 


were present, as ** members at large.” 
life of the city, and the Governor of Hawaii was able to welcome 


them, not as strangers, but as the friends—almost as the 
relations—of its citizens. 

The meeting place was the Oahu College, the oldest educa- 
tional institution west of the Rockies. Dr. Arthur Dean, 


President of the University of Hawaii, took a prominent part 
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in the deliberations, while another University President, 
Dr. R. L. Wilbur, acted as Chairman. Many matters relating 
to international relations round the Pacific were discussed 
during the fortnight. Particular attention was given to the 
United States Immigration Act and to the question of recip- 
rocity in certain matters between China and the other Pacific 
countries ; but numerous other problems also were considered 
—legal, financial, economic, social, psychological, religious, 
educational. 

A temporary organizing committee of five 
Hawaii, Japan, China, Canada, and U.S.A. 
to undertake the permanent organization of the Institute, 
A permanent central secretariat was also set up to carry on 
scientific investigation and to arrange for regular periodical 


one each from 
was established 


conferences, 

The new Institute will endeavour to collect and elucidate 
facts ; to influence public opinion ; to urge, where necessary, 
the improvement of legal and administrative procedure ; and 
to work in any other way it is able to promote international 
friendship and understanding among all the Pacific nations, 

I am, Sir, &c., 
Warrer Asniry. 

National Council of Y.M.C.A.s. 

13 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


THE INNOCENT DIVORCED PERSON 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—Nothing is to be gained in controversy by anything 


approaching to rudeness, and Mr. R. HW. Loveday and Dr. 
Geikie-Cobb injure their cause when they call their opponents 
Pharisees. Surely what we all ought to strive for is a whole- 
some view of the seriousness and sanctity of wedlock. Parents 
and all who can influence young people might teach them to 
look upon marriage in a sober light, very far removed from the 
* freak weddings’ with which the more frivolous sort of 
Americans (and some Britons) have unfortunately amused 
themselves. 

For myself, I am unwilling to allow the term “ innocent ” 
to a husband who goes back on his word and by process of 
Jaw diseards an erring wife with the intention of providing 
himself with another spouse as soon as may be. When he 
stood at the altar he was there as one who asserts marriage to 
be indissoluble save by death. The Rev. A. T. Fryer properly 
writes, ** The marriage relation must be either permanent or 
not permanent ; it cannot be both unless the parties concerned 
are at liberty to choose which character they please and act 
accordingly.” 

Let us remember how a brave and right-minded Englishman 
bore himself when a terrible calamity fell upon him. Thackeray 
wrote in 1852, ** Though my marriage was a wreck, I would 
do it over again, for, behold, love is the crown and completion 
of all earthly Indeed most of life’s difliculties can 
only be solved by patience and Christian love--the very 
opposite to self-gratilication — a love which suffereth long and 
is kind.—I am, Sir, &c., Sr. Joun Browne, 

Thorndon, Antrim Road, NW. 3. 


es 


est *? 
good, 


BROADCASTING PROGRAMME 
[To the Editor of the Spvecraror.| 

Sir,— About twelve months ago you were good enough to 
print a letter from me drawing attention to a change in the 
policy of the British Broadcasting Company, by which their 
Evening Talks would no longer be isolated, but would be 
grouped together to form courses or series, and thus play a part 
in Adult Education. Possibly your readers would be interested 
by a brief account of the progress which has been made during 
the past twelve months. 

During the three sessions already completed there have been 
courses of lectures on scientific subjects by Sir William Bragg, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor J. Arthur Thomson, the British 
Musuem (Natural History Department), and Dr. J. J. Simpson, 
of Cardiff. History has been dealt with by Professor R. S. 
Rait, Principal C, Grant Robertson, and Sir Halford Mackinder; 

Sconomics by Mr. Hartley Withers and Professor R. Peers, 
who has conducted some interesting discussion classes at 
Nottingham ; Art and Antiquities by Mr. Stewart Dick of the 
National Gallery, Mr. C, IL. B. Quennell, and Mr. Allen Walker. 
In addition to these, there was a eourse on Law by Professor 


THE 


= ee, 


J. K. G. de Montmorency, and on Psychology by Professor 
r. H. Pear of Manchester. Under the heading of Literature 
e — 5 : i ’ 
in addition to the fortnightly Book Talks by Mr. E. J. Strache, 
° AEE 9 
there was a valuable series on ** The Appreciation of Poetry” 
by Mr. Lascelles Abererombie, and on Drama by the British 
Drama League. Mr. A. 8S. E. Ackermann gave a course on 
* Popular Fallacies in Engineering.’ In addition, ther have 
heen regular periodical talks on French by the Institut 
Francais, and on Music, Drama and Films, while the Ministry 
of Health, the Ministry of Agriculture apd the Air Ministry 
arrange monthly talks on matters of public interest affecting 

. =] 
their Departments. 

A new programme covering the Autumn Session began on 
September 21st, and the programme and syllabus for this has 
just been issued, and will be sent to any listeners who are 
specially interested in the matter, 

In the series just commencing Professor Julian Hunley is lecturing 
on problems of heredity and evolution, under the general title of 
* The Stream of Life.’ * The Humour of the Great Books ” formes 
the subject of an attractive-looking series which will be opened and 
closed by Professor George Gordon, and Sir Edmund Cosse, Mr. 
John Palmer, Professor Oliver Elton, and Mr. F. H. B. Brett Sinith 
will take part in it. 

There will be a series called “ After-Dinner Philosophy,” in which 
we shall try the experiment of dialogues in the Platonic manner 
between Mr. C. E. M. Joad and Mr. E. J. Strachey. ** The Ei 
in Adventure ” is the title of a course by Mr. Edward Cressy of 
Manchester. Mr. J. Reid Moir will deal with “‘ Prehistoric Man in 
Fast Anglia,’ and Professor E. 1. Barton of Nottingham will follow 
with a series on ** Musical Sound.” 

Dr. Macdonald, Principal Secretary of the Scottish 
Education Department, is giving three talks on * The Origin and 
Development of Coinage.” 

Another feature of the forthcoming programme is a muniber of 
talks under the title, “ Opportunity Overseas,” in which successful 
emigrants will tell the story of how they “made good” in the 
Overseas Dominions, while the other features will continue as before. 

The British Broadcasting Company have 
endeavoured to maintain a good intellectual standard, while 
realising at the same time that they are caterers of enter- 
tainment on a gigantic scale. It has been somewhat of a 
problem to reconcile their desire to make a solid contribution 
towards Adult Education with the more obvious claims of 
entertainment. It is, however, very gratifying to be able to 
say after the lapse of twelve months that the listening public 
have accorded an overwhelming measure of support to this 
policy. 

It is always difficult to appraise the taste of vast masses of 
the public, especially in a case where there is no immediate ebb 
and flow of returns. So far as our correspondence is any true 

auge, it becomes more and more apparen 1a ere is an 
gauge, it becomes more and more ap] t that tI 
essential difference between the wireless. audience and the 
company assembled in any given theatre or place of enter- 
tainment. Among those who write most warmly are people 
of a type who would hardly be found in any such place. the 
great difference being that the wireless wave penetrates into 
something like two million homes, and its messages are re- 
ceived alike by young and old, strong and infirm. I am, 
Sir, &e., 


lineer 


George 


consiste ntly 


J.C. Sroparr, 
Director of Education, 
The British Broadcasting Company, Limited, 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C. 2. 


A MEMORY OF THE CINEMA 

[To the Editor of the Severaror.] 
Sir, Some years ago when cinemas were still rare and the 
pictures flickered violently, an incident oceurred in a small 
fishing town on the Essex coast upon which I have often 
wished to have more light thrown. A man ealled Junius 
Booth, said to be an American, hired a large shed which I 
think had been previously used by a yacht builder, and 
there he sct up a cinema. There was not much 
in the place, as an Englishman would have known, and 
the fishermen and yacht “hands” apparently preferred 
the va et vient of the harbour to the flickering images of the 
shed. The enterprise failed and Junius Booth killed himself. 
There was an inquest and all the facts were recorded in the 
newspapers. 

Now what interested me, though I never found that it 
interested anybody else in that small town, was that Junius 
Booth bore the name of the father of Abraham Lincoln's 
assassin, Junius Booth had for one Booth, 


money 


son, Edwin 
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the famous actor, and for another, John Wilkes Booth, the 
assassin. I have often wondered whether the eccentric Booth 
who killed himself in Essex was a descendant of that family. 
An apparently confirming piece of evidence was the rumour 
that he had been an actor before comirg to England. —t am, 


Sir, &e., J. 


THE CHURCH AND EMPIRE SETTLEMENT 

[To the Editor of the Specrvror.] 
Sir. We have been entrusted with the development of vast 
territories for the benefit of mankind. They eall for popula- 
tion. We are overcrowded here. Wisdom would therefore 
sav. transfer a proportion of this surplus to the Dominions. 
and it will not only enable these States to develop. their 
potential wealth by our own British stoek, but those that 
remain behind will have a better chance of securing reasonable 
suecess. With less mouths to feed, and by the manufacture 
of the raw materials sent home by those that a year or two 
before were strugglers here, there will result a more equitable 
division of work and profits. 

Can anything be more deplorable than the conditions that at 
present prevail? Vxeellent men many of whom proved 
their high worth in 1914-—1918 —out of work — idle. not by 
their own choice. No less than 70.000 boys are in receipt 
of the dole, whose only prospect in life is the blind alley. 
Migration must not. however. be regarded as a_ palliative 
measure for the relief of unemployment. It will, of course, 
have an important bearing on it. but that is secondary. We 
must regard it from the level of a great ideal. ; 

or the first time, there has been established by the Church 
of England Council of Empire Settlement. of which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is President, machinery which will 
ensure that from the time the migrant leaves these shores 
until he finally settles down in the new world he will not 
be lost sight of. The Church has placed all her moral and 
material forces for the reception, placing. and after-care of 
migrants. and to link them up with the Church in the new land. 
Where necessary, the migrant is helped financially. It may bea 
kit of clothes, or landing money that is wanted, or part fare 
has to be made up. This, and the cost of maintaining the 
necessary organization. means money. Will your generous 
readers help 7—I am, Sir. &c., 

J. H. Srantuy, 
Oreanizing Director, 
Church of England Council of Empire Settlement 
(Appointed by the Church Assembly). 
Offices : 39 Victoria Street, London, SW. 1. 


STANDING IN OMNIBUSES AND TRAMS 
| To the Editor of the Srecravor.| 

Sin, The authorities concerned ought to be ashamed of their 

piece of contemptible Prussianism, in withdrawing the 

limited right to stand in buses and trams. 


London ought not tamely to submit to the withdrawal of a 


The people of 


right which they have enjoyed continuously for seven vears, 
and which is undoubtedly needed and beneficial. The standing 
in buses is perfectly orderly, and in Sir Hf. Maybury’s inane 
fatuities no cogent reason is advanced for the change : it is 
simply a wish that red tape may reign supreme, though the 
heavens weep —which they frequently do when people are 
coming to and from work. These officials merely make life 
difficult for the people whom they ought to help and consider, 
Is it nothing to those who go about in cars at the public expense 
that unfortunate girls have to wait indefinitely in the rain ? 
And who is the fatuous imbecile who thinks that the rush 
hours should cease at 8.50 a.m. ? What of the vast army of 
workers who start at 9 or 9.507% Possibly, however, this is a 
clumsy attempt to tondy to the ** working ~ man. 

Let everyone agitate and resist this unreasonable order by 
every possible means! Jt will cause the greatest incon- 
venience. will worsen the financial position of the tramways 
and will accentuate the deplorable overcrowding in’ tubes, 
Whatever aN be the ! 
should be permitted on the railways, but not on 


echnical reasons, tt is not just that 


(+5 i wading 


other vehicles. If this is all the Traftic Advisory Conimittes 


without them. Tam, Sir. &e., 
ifanry Bavrsvory, 


{4 Mish Holborn, London, ji ( . . 


THE ALLEGED DECLINE OF THE PIANO 
| To the Editor of the Specravor.| 

Sin. T have seen it stated that pinao-playing among amateurs 
is declining and that at the present rate of decline piano- 
playing will become comparatively rare within a few years, 
{ wonder whether this is true. What a change there would be 
in the educated world as we know it—or, rather, as I have 
known it! I ean look back to the times when every daughter 
in every educated family was expected to play her piece 
or sing her song after dinner in the drawing-room. I suppose 
{ must have joined rapturously in the dishonest applause. 
Well, thank Heaven, that is all over. I say it with reverence. 

What are the causes of the decline ? I suppose there are 
First, there is the improvement in musical taste, so 
i 


DY 


three. 
that what was once regarded as a passable performance 
an amateur is now regarded as intolerable. The second 
and third reasons are much more important. They are, 
of course, the spread of the gramophone and of wireless. 
When we can listen to the reproduction of really first-class 
music with not more than about a ten per cent. reduction in the 
value of the tone, why should we listen to the 
however mugisterially or admiringly her parents may push 


young miss, 


her forward ? 

I have suggested the causes of the decline without feeling 
quite sure that there is one. My apology, after all, for writing 
is that I want to know.—I am, Sir, &c¢., 13. 

CHINA AND BRITISH TRADE 
[To the Editor of the Seecvsror}. 
Sir, -I enclose a copy of a letter [ have addressed to Mr. 
George Lansbury, M.P.. with reference to his reported state- 
ment —*’ No English need remain in China ; 


Lam, Sir && 


they can come 
away if they want to.” “9 
Ronatp MAacnonanp. 


rinins 
SH iA August 2 192 
Mr. George Lansbury, M.P., 
39 Bow Row, 
London, Ef. 3 

Sir I wrote you, two weeks agi ith reference to vours por «l 
statement No English need remain in China; the an come 
away if they want to.” $y remaining in China | was, last week, 
able to sell 195 cases of British manufactured handkerchiefs 
Jor shipm nt to China, during Novembe December January 
Consider the work thus provided in producing, from the yarn, 
hemming, boxing and shipping, secing that each case is to Contam 
200 boxes, and each box one doz handkerchicfs. Now, Sir, t 


ask you, as an honourable man, to do th traightforward thing, 





and inform vour heart foolish you were to make so misleading 


a statement. seeing it has now been clearly shown to von the con 
nexion there is between the English remaining in China, and theo 


providing of ermplovine t for the workers in Creat Britain. 


AGRICULTURAL TRAINING 
IN| CANADA 


[To the Editor of ihe Specravor.] 


REE 


Sir, In view of the problem which faces parents whose sons 
are seeking a career after leaving our public and secondary 
schools, may Task that vou will give publicity to the fact that 
a number of vacancies still exist under a Government scheme 
Alberta, 


Full details of the course can be obtained from the 


for agricultural training about to commence in 
Canada ? 
Oversea Settlement Department of the Dominions Office, 
Caxton Hlouse, Westminster, S.W. 1. or from the Director 
of European Emigration for Canada, ‘The Canadian Building, 
Trafalgar Square, S.W.J. It mray, briefly 
stated here that the course will comprise the 


however, be 
principles of 
dairying, poultry farming, farm management, field husbandry, 
veterinary science and ether subjects calculated to afford 
a valuable training for voung men proposing to take up 
farming as a career. The tuition is free, but exch applicant 
1s required iO pay S50 a month for the expenses of board and 
lodging. on October 27th next. and 
lasts until the end of March, 1926. It is, therefor 


that eaeh boy must be in possession ofa wm of not fess 


The course commence 


required 


than £50 to cover these exnense 


At the conelusion of the course, the Government of Alberta 
undertake to find each student paid employment throughout 


the ensuing summer upon a suifable farm within the Provinec, 
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after which he should have no difficulty in finding continuous 
farm work, thus acquiring the local experience essential to 
taking up a Canadian farm on his own account. Arrangements 
have been made with the shipping companies under which 
selected candidates will proceed in parties from the port 
of embarkation right through to their destination in Alberta. 
Accordingly, if two or three friends desire to go together, 
it will be possible to meet their wishes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. F. PLANt, 
Secretary, Oversea Settlement Committee. 
Oversea Settlement Department, Dominions Office, 
Caxton House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 


BARON FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Str,—I have been entrusted with the task of preparing a 
selection from the Letters of the late Baron Friedrich von 
Hiigel, for publication. I shall be grateful if you will allow 
me to ask through you that any of his correspondents who 
possess letters of interest from him will be so good as to lend 
them for this purpose. They should be sent either directly to 
me at the address below, or to Lady Mary von Hiigel at 
13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington, W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
BERNARD HOLLAND, 
Harbledown Lodge, Canterbury. 
ASHRIDGE PARK 
[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.] 

Srr,— One of the most beautiful spots in England, Ashridge 
ark, within thirty miles of London, is in imminent danger 
of being sold. Shall the nation stand by and see London 
deprived of this most glorious and historical tract of country 
within forty minutes of Ilyde Park Corner? It was once the 
home of Queen Elizabeth, and the gardens are undoubtedly 
the most beautiful in England, as is demonstrated by the 
hundreds of people who flock there every summer to pay to 
see them. If Ashridge is sold the most lovely village of 
Little Gaddesden will be sold too. The inhabitants of its 
picturesque cottages where the people have lived for genera- 
tions will be thrown homeless on a houseless England.— I 


am, Sir, &e., ; ae A 
CHEAPER TAXIS? 
[To the Editor of the Srecravon.] 
Sir,—I am not a motorist, but the announcement of the fact 


that, thanks to the “ big three ” petrol companies, the price 
of petrol has been kept down at its present low level for more 
than a year, has only deepened a mystery which has long 
troubled me—the price of taxi fares. Every Londoner will 
know, and every visitor to London has learned to his cost, 
that taxi fares were advanced by fifty per cent. (from 8d. to 
1s. for the mere privilege of stepping inside!) in order to 
compensate for the rise in the cost of petrol during the War. 
Now petrol has fallen by one hundred per cent. or more since 
that date—and is, in fact, cheaper than it was before the 
War—yet taxi fares remain sky high. 

This is the worst scandal, in my opinion, to be found 
London, and I understand that a similar phenomenon may 
be observed in all British cities where taxis ply for hire. In 
some European capitals, where petrol is dearer than it is with 
us, taxi fares are much lower. What is the good of cheaper 
petrol if we are not to have cheaper taxis ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun Sovurar, 

12 Colchester Street, 

St. George's Square, S.W.1. 

THE CHAPEL OF OUR 
PEW 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—-It may interest your readers to know that the Chapel of 
Our Lady of the Pew still exists in the Abbey Church at 
Westminster. The Rev. Hl. I. Westlake in his Westminster 
Abbey (Vol. IL., pp. 851-8) has proved that it is the little chapel 
(often wrongly called the Chapel of St. Erasmus) at the 
entrance to the Chapel of St. John Baptist in the North 
Ambulatory. It was endowed in 1377 by Mary de Saint-Pol, 
Countess of Pembroke (Foundress of Pe mbroke College, Cam- 
bridge) no doubt in memory of her husband Aymer de 


LADY OF THE 


Valence, 


es. 2 


Earl of Pembroke, who lies buried in the noble tomb near by, 
In the Sacristy rolls there are many records of offe rings 
** ad ymaginem beate marie vocata le puwe.”’—TI am, Sir. key 
LAWRENCE E, Tanner, 
6 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster Abbey, S.W. 


THE GREY SQUIRREL 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sir,—-I am emboldened to strike a blow on behalf of thig 
much-abused Jittle mammal. The red squirrel is admittedly 
more beautiful, but then it is so retiring that only a smalt 
proportion of our people has the chance of seeing it. Is it 
not a strong point in favour of the grey squirrel that it is 
accessible, and on the most familiar terms, to Londoners > 
It is quite true, as some of your correspondents complain, 
that it has reached Oxford. I have seen it in a friend's 
garden and in our own, also braving the terrifying traffie. 
of the Banbury Road. Well, what a delightful thing to see t 
And none the less delightful because of the existence in other 
places, but never in these, of a still more beautiful squirrel. 

T can never forget to be grateful for the welcome extended’ 
to a stranger visiting America for the first time, when, crossing 
Central Park on the morning of our arrival in New York, 
a grey squirrel, in response to a gesture of friendliness, ran up 
my leg, evidently willing and expecting to be fed. It was here 
that I observed the cunning way in which this squirrel lessens 
the shock of a fall in dropping from a bough—flattening its 
body and meeting the air with as broad a surface as possible, 
thus displaying for our benefit a first step in the evolution of 
* flying *? squirrels and Marsupials.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Richmond, Yorkshire. Epwarp B. Pou.ron, 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

seen in your columns certain comments— 
unfavourable—as to the grey squirrel of North 
America, I take the liberty of writing a word or two in extenua- 
tion. Forty years ago he was a wild creature, whose appear- 
ance near a village was something of anevent. In my boyhood 
I remember seeing only near my father’s house. He 
climbed to the top of the tallest tree and there waited in 
terror till night, when he escaped to be seen no more. But 
such sport as he made for the boys with rifle or shot-gun in 
the hill.pastures and wood lots amid the tall oak and hickory 
trees! Hard to see, dodging ever to the other side of the 
trunk, hiding in the one invisible spot until dislodged by a 
climber, and then often escaping by a long bold leap to the 
ground. 

Now he is urbanized. He is a common sight on that same 
lawn, and I am watching the fate of my birds with apprehen- 
sion. Like man, he is not always improved by coming into 
town. Yet he may still acquire new virtues. Only last week 
on Boston * Common” (now degenerated into a city park) 
one caught an “ Enelish” sparrow, pierced his brain with a 


Sir,—lH faving 
generally, 


one 


“ 


single nip, took him up a tree, plucked and ate him. If we 
could only train a few more for this sole purpose, we might 


become more reconciled to the change of habits. 

He has also another attribute, not yet fully appreciated in 
England. He makes excellent pie. Verbum sap.—l 
Sir, &e., AMERICANUS, 


am, 


£100 PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


An American reader of the Spectator, Mr. Gabriel Wells, 
has generously offered a prize of £100 for an essay on 
“Unemployment : Its Cause and Remedy.” The maximum 
length of an essay is 1,200 words, but competitors should 
aim at confining themselves to 1,000 words. The Editor 
of the Spectator will judge the contributions and his decision 
will be final. The last date for receiving contributions at 
this office will be January 25th, 1926. The Editor reserves 
the right to publish any of the MSS. Competitors should 
mark their envelopes, “* Unemployment Competition.” 


ON 





- 





Readers are asked to re port to the Publishers, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2, any case of difficulty in obtaining tle 
* Spectator.” 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
REAL 





THE JOHN KEATS 


Keats and Shakespeare. By John Middleton Murry. (Oxford 
Pre 14s.) 


ss. «J 


Mr. Murry has put the whole of his nervous vitality into 
his study of John Keats. The result is a most extracrdinary 
piece of work. I think it might, without extravagance, be 
called unique; for it has a kind of fierce re tlessness in its 
passionate and humourless prying which kas much in common 
with that well-known pencil drawing of Keats by Joseph 
Severn. This drawing was no doubt an exaggeration : but 
jt was a consistent piece of work, done by a sensitive man 
who was impressed almost to the point of agony by the 
character of the voung poct. There is the sense of diseased 
brooding in the drawing: a morbid over-fall of the upper 
lip, a fixed intensity of the eve, an emphasis of the large 
and dilated nostril; so that one has to turn away from it 
after a while with a feeling almost of shame. It is as though 
the artist were betrayed by his own sincerity into an untrue 
lushness of sympathy and compassion, 

The lapse of a century has not diminished the penetrating 
influence of the poet's personality, for here we find Mr. Murry 
giving us once again Joseph Severn’s painful picture, and 
giving it here in length and detail that serve to inerease 
rather than to lessen the infensitv. He has written a book 
that cannot be dismissed as a book about books, something 
to be r 
escape both the joys and pains of life, and their reflection 


1 in momenis of relaxation when one wants to 





in literature. 

Of one thing we must now be assured. Mr. Murry has 
imported permanentiy into his life that intellectual naiveté 
which has marked his work on the Adelphi. There it was 
a new feature of his being -an aberration. his detractors 
would call it, from the character which edited the Athenaeum 
so successfully in 1920. But in this book he has woven the 
two characters together inextricably, and each has so 
influenced the other that a new eritic of life and letters has 
emerged. It is courageous of him, for it means that he has 
burned his boats and is no longer able one day to outrage 
the taste of his readers by his ingenuous spiritual button- 
holing, and on the next to propitiate their wrath by a 
schematic and detached analysis of the overblown problem. 

We are now forced to be distressed by the very qualities 
which move us to admiration— just as sometimes we have 
to accept the wife of an intimate and inspiring friend. TLow- 
ever, we can be as rude as we like: we can publicly cast 
doubts on the genuineness of Mr. Murry’s incoherent advocacy 
of his “ new” fourth-dimensional logic; we can yawn and 
tell him that he has been hiding his head in the sand, and 
that his wonderful discoveries are the common currency of 
sensitive people ; we can say that he labours and exploits a 
genuine idea until it becomes an obsession that rings hollow 
with the reverberations of insanity ; but we are convinced 
that he will be impervious to our attacks. It cannot be 
doubted any longer that his passionate beliefs are sincere, 
and that the new technique of sentiment which he is evolving 
is the work of a mind which at the same time is making an 
heroic effort to achieve singleness. 

It must be a nerve-racking task for him: for T feel that 
whatever vicissitudes he has passed and may pass through, 
there is a constant in his nature which he will never live 
down. That constant is an almost feminine impressionability, 
and immediacy of intellectual response. And since his 
greatest stimulant is his own world of ideas, he lives in the 
same danger as did Narcissus ; for his idea awakes his fervour, 
and his fervour counter-reflects his idea, in a receding series 
of dazzling conceptions and impressions, as though he lived 
in a tmirror-hall, Since he is endowed, too, with the hundred- 
eyed sensibility of the artist, the self-entrancement becomes 
ail the more involved. But what if some external influence 
erecp into that unique camera? It means that tmmediately 


there is flashed upon the intruder these hundred eves, with 
all their optical reinforcements, and there is not a single 
angle of viewpoint left unexploited. On the other hand, 


shonid Nir. Murry make one slight sentimental mistake, should 





he permit the smallest tear, those hundred eyes are immed- 
iately flooded, the flood is carried through all those com- 
plexities of reflections. and the whole of Mr. Murry’s world 
becomes-fer the onlooker--a lachrymose nightmare. And 
the singular thing is that Mr. Murry’s heart contains not 
an ounce of sentimentality. Hfis convictions are too self- 
conscious, too much thought out, to admit of that. But 
there is that temperamental equipment of his which betrays 
him, giving his courage- in which one must believe —the 
appearance of frenzied timidity. 

For a study of Keats Mr. Murry is particularly suited. 
Ile has always had a deep reverence, as a purely literary 
critic, for this young master of English verse. Now he 
comes again, in his renewed and much nore complex self, 
to examine Keats as a man, and as a combination of the 
spiritual and the aesthetic idealist. He searches every line 
that Keats wrote, every phrase in the poet's noble letters, 
piecing together with infinite care. and with an acumen 
that amounts to genius, the evidence that is to substantiate 
his worship for this divine being. 

It is amazing to think that Keats, after so long-enduring 
a fame. should need this passionate vindication. Yet no 
poet, except perhaps Shelley. has been more persistently 
misjudged. Some people have looked upon him as a disguised 
voluptuary, a sort of poseur living in a Mermaid Tavern of 
his own making, one which had in addition all the fopperies 


of the eighteenth century. But the more prevalent mis- 
conception is even worse: it is a kind of inversion of the 
former one, with even the last shreds of respectability taker 
away. It looks upon Keats as a mawkish emotionalist, using 
words as a harmless medium of self-indulgence. That was 


the attitude of the venomous Lockhart and the irresponsible 
Wilson, both typical examples of the hard-headed journalist- 
of-the-world who is always to the forefront of the profession 
of literature. The attitude of those men. however, was 
the normal one dictated by common sense, and so it has 
persisted. No doubt common sense is the quality of mankind 
which will remain long after all the heroisms and grandeurs 
of man have perished in their own beauty. That is why 
people like Mr. Murry are so valuable, for they fight eagerly 
against this unendurable, but terribly durable, enemy. 

The fact remains that, in spite of. perhaps because of, 
the pre-Raphaelite movement and of Tennyson, and certainly 
in spite of Browning’s robust worship, this false conception 
of Keats still exists. I remember, some years ago, hearing 
Miss Ellen Terry recite two of Keats’ poems at a concert. 


She preluded them by saying. *'Two poems by sweet John 
Keats.” Even that great woman can hardly be pardoned 


for so misleading a remark. One who understands Shake- 
speare so well should certainly have understood Keats also. 
By the grace of innocence and of ignorance I came upon 
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THE BEST WAY OF 
LEARNING LANGUAGES 


Distinguished Generals Praise the New Pelman Method 
of Learning French, German, Italian and Spanish. 








“TI find that the Pelman method is the 
Jearning French without a teacher.” 

So says Lieut.-Gen. Sir Aylmer Haldane, K.C.B., 
writing of the new Pelman “ direct ” method of learning 
Foreign Languages without using English. 


best way of 


Another distinguished military officer who recom- 
mends this method is Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Dorward, 
K.C.B. Writing from Goodrington Lodge, Paignton, the 
mere Says : 

‘Since I began the Pelman Course I have learnt more 
French than in eight years spent at school and college. 
The Course is, without doubt, the best method of learning 
@ foreign language. The study has been a pleasure.” 

Hundreds of similar tributes have been received from 
men and women who are learning French, Spanish, 
German or Italian by this new and most wonderfully 
interesting plan. Here are a few examples :— 

“In sending in the last paper to the Institute I must 
congratulate it on its splendid method. I have only been 
learning German for five months; now I can not only 
yead it but also speak it well.” (G.M. 148.) 

“TI can read and speak with ease, though it is less than 
six months since | began to study Spanish.” (S.M. 181.) 

“I have learnt more French during the last three 
months from your Course than I learnt during some four 
or five years’ teaching on old-fashioned lines at a school.” 

(S. 382.) 

A striking feature of a striking method is that it 

enables you to 
learn French in French 
learn German in German 
learn Spanish in Spanish 
learn Italian in Italian. 

F-ven if you do not possess the smallest acquaintance 
with any one of these languages you can now learn them 
without using a word of LE nglish. There are no vocabu- 
laries to be learnt by heart. There is no translation from 
one language to another. Hence you avoid the “ hesita- 
tion” which is almost unavoidable when a Foreign 
Language is learnt by the old obsolete method. By the 
new plan you learn to speak the language like a native. 

Best of all, perhaps, those grammatical difficulties, 
those pages and pages of rules and exceptions which 
preface most systems of learning languages, are swept 
aside by the Pelman plan. You are introduced to the 
language itself from the very beginning, and you start 
learning to speak, read, write, and understand it from 
the first day. 





The new Pelman method of learning languages is 
explained in four little books (one for each language). 


You can have a free copy of any one of these books 
by writing for it to-day to the Pelman_ Institute 
(Languages Dept.), 462 Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1. State which book you want, 
and a copy will be sent you by return, gratis and post free. 

—ADVT, 





a 


as 


Keats in early days, and my several life-perplexed adolese ut 
selves gazed at each other “in a wild surmise,” knowing 
nothing of the treading and retreading that had alread 
tamed so much of that country. Ever since then Keats hag 
been to me someone peculiarly personal, someone about 
whom it is difficult to say anything, because he brings with 
him a spiritual intensity that communicates itself and sa 
suspends the powers of adverse judgment. Returning tq 
him in maturer years, however, I have been amazed to find 
that the youthful worship must not be diminished, and that 
the only blush I have is that I then chose only the weaker 
strengths for my adulation and that I was oblivious of the 
real manhood, the deep sanity, behind the Claudesque 
mannerisms which were an ingredient of Keats’ artistic 
environment. To me, certainly, the only other poet wha 
is as foursquare as Keats is Shakespeare. He is undoctrinaire, 
untheoretical ; yet he “ loads every rift with ore,” 
intellectual vitality is as direct as his intuition. 

This is also Mr. Murry’s belief, and he has set out to prove 
it in minute detail 


and hig 


One itches to follow him, fighting some 
of his arguments and supporting others; but there is no 
space here. It can only be reiterated that his fierce zeat 
has produced a unique work of constructive criticism, one 
which explores not only the achievement but also the 
enormous potentiality of John Keats, ‘‘ who fished the 
murex up” and supplied, out of his merest mannerism, 
the vats of a century. 

Ricuarp Cucrcn. 


NEWS OF THE COMPETITIONS 


The Editor offers two prizes of £10 each, the first for an 
inscription for a sundial, in prose or verse, the second for un 
epigram on woman, in four lines of verse. 

WE did not expressly state that entries should be original. 
In the ** sundial ’? competition we are willing to accept quota- 
tions and old inscriptions, but we shall give preference to 
those we have not previously seen. ‘The number of entries 
already bids fair to break our record. To stimulate our readers 
we give a selection from those we have received, 
INSCRIPTIONS FOR A SUNDIAL. 

Freedman of Time, my service o'er, 

I count the hours for men no more, 

But now to spring and wheel resign 

The honoured task that erst was mine, 

Silent I stand: no noisy chimo 

Doth here proclaim the flight of Time, 

Only at whiles some curious eye 

Marks the slow shadow creeping by, 

Whose progress if thou wisely heed, 

A wholesome lesson may’st thou read :— 

Calm be thy life, its purpose clear, 

Useful thy service year by year, 

Single thy aim, thy total course 

Suggesting still a Heavenly source. 

Yet deem not in the shadow’s round 

Life’s full ensample may be found ; 

Nor be content, when falls the dark, 

To vanish hence and leave no mark. 

G. H. Corrs. 


Sun, light my face, for I must needs 
Warn all the world how fast time speeds. 
J. DE COETLOGON. 


Light come, light go, 


Is all 1 know. 
W. R. Barry. 


Mark how, in all the March of Things, 
*Tis only Man Marks Time. 
ALIQuID AMAR 
Time moves, but in a circle 
That ends where it began. 
KaTHArine M. WILSON, 
I mark what no man may measure. 
Lor. 


In the epigram competition we shall be more severe, and 
consider only original work. We are grateful, however, to 
Mr. Sam Henry for sending us the following verses from a 
commonplace book of 1729 :— 

Woman was taken out of man, 

His helper for to be: 


She was made of a crooked rib, 


And a crooked help made she. 
Sam HENRY¢ 
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Jt was good, too, to be reminded of the Indian Christian’s 
expository rhyme :— 

Then a deep sleep fell on Adam, 

And a tiny rib was took, 

Which was fashioned into Madam, 

Given to man to be his cook. 
If the entries which we quote are in the main discourteous or 
jsatirical, we may plead that it is woman herself (as our 
icompetitors prove) who speaks most cruelly of woman. 


EpiIGRAMS ON WOMAN. 
Margaret, if love excel, love has a duty. 
Mine was to yield and suffe:—ah, in vain. 
If God forgives you for your beauty 
I shall forgive you for my pain. 
ArtTHUR Davip WILLIAMS. 


Woman, since the world began, 
Has been the better half of man: 
Now arrives the sorry sequel, 
Woman wants to be man’s equal. 
Wryirrep GooDALh. 
She is the sea, the mother whence wo come, 
With a great deep beneath the froth and foam ; 
She moves in grief who gives the sweet of joy, 
Sea-like, and dark with power to destroy. 
Henry THORLEY. 
Genius, Rebel, Saint and Thrall, 
She has borne and suckled all: 
Nor the proudest dare aver 
He has not been spanked by her. 
Acnes Fry. 
Though Man by Woman set but little store, 
Two make his life, 
Mother and Wife: 
The she who bores him and the she who bore. 
Uxon. 
The Cause of Death: the Source of Life. 
The Milk of Man: the Cup of Strife. 
Helen left Troy a blackened sod: 
Mary the Maid begat her God. 
Conrrig. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Yor the first time in many months we feel inclined to praise 
publishers. This week the table groans under its load of 
books ; but a quite unusual proportion of them is interesting 
and some of them are valuable. We have been irritated 
recently by the scores of popular and chatty books issued 
upon Science, Religion, History, Philosophy and such 
subjects ; it is often unfortunate that men should feel them- 
selves on easy acquaintance with great matters with no 
expense of thought. We fecl relief when we come across a 
ponderous and rather repulsive-looking volume like Descriptive 
Sociology No. 3: Types of Lowest Races, Negritto Races and 
Malayo-Polynesian Races, compiled and abstracted upon the 
plan organized by Herbert Spencer, by David Duncan ; 
edited by Henry Tedder (Williams and Norgate). We have 
shortened the title considerably; but there is probably 
enough of it here to suggest the sense of awe with which 
we received the book. As we open it, however, we find that 
it makes varied and delightful reading. The first half of the 
volume classifies the characteristics of the different races in 
a compendious form, excellently suited for quick reference 
and comparison. We learn that the Maoris have domesticated 
two animals, the pig and the dog; and, of these two, the 
pig is kept as a pet. The British New Guinea tribes have the 
same peculiarity, with the added distinction of rearing their 

The second half of the volume 
from travellers and _ research- 


dogs almost entirely for food. 
is a collection of records 
workers. 

* a ¥ * 

But the most imposing volume is the catalogue of The 
Eumorphopoulos Collection, by Mr. R. L. Hobson (Benn). 
Mr. George Eumorphopoulos has a vast collection of Chinese, 
Korean and Persian pottery and porcelain, probably the 
most astonishing and most judiciously selected in the world. 


Messrs. Ernest Benn are publishing an illustrated descriptive ° 


vatalogue ; the first volume can now be obtained at twelve 


guineas, 
* = ‘ 6 


Those whose pockets are sharter and whose tastes are 


more modest will find much delight in Mr. E. Fitch Daglish’s 
Woodcuts of British Birds (Benn). The woodcuts themselves 
are bold and simple, and the descriptions are full. They will 
serve to correct the information which is derived from 
English literature; for our poets have often been a little 
fraudulent in their claims to exactness of observation. We 
may quote, for example, from Mr. Daglish’s account of the 
nightingale :— 

“Though rarely noticed in the field, the nightingale is by ne 
means so shy as is generally supposed. It is its dull plumage 
rather than a skulking disposition that renders it inconspicuous. 
In the seclusion of a favoured wood the bird may frequently be 
observed busily searching for insects, spiders and worms—moving 
over the ground in a series of jerky runs, bobbing and flirting 
its wings in a manner identical with that of the robin. It will 
sing, too, in the most exposed positions, in full view of passers by. 
- + + The statement that the nightingale sings ‘ with its body’ 
is not such a gross exaggeration as is often thought. While 
singing, the bird stands with body almost vertical, quivering 
from head to tail with excitement, the bill wide opened and the 
throat swelling, as it appears, to bursting point, with the energy 
of the performance. . . . It may be heard at any hour of 
the day or night. It is most often recognized between dusk and 
dawn, primarily because of the silence of other bird music at this 
time ; but the widely held belicf that the nightingale sings only 
from sundown to sunrise is a mistake.” 


* + + + 


An Anthology of Ancient Egyptian Poems has been added 
to the ‘‘ Wisdom of the East ”’ series (John Murray). Most 
ef the poems are hymns of some grandeur and depth; but 
there are also a few lyrics very strangely modern. 

* * * #* 

Professor Allardyce Nicoll combines in one volume, British 
Drama (Harrap), an immense amount of information and a 
sane, rather academic system of judgments. The book is 
another awe-inspiring production; everything is discussed 
and docketed, from mystery plays to Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

* * * * 


A new volume of poems by Mr. Robert Graves, Welchman’s 
Hose, is published by ‘The Fleuron at 101 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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TRAVELLER 


8s. 6d.) 


AN IMPRESSIONABLE 


By Ralph Fox. (Constable. 


People of the Steppes. 
Tuoucu this is a book of exceedingly interesting adventures, 
it is also something more. The author is an idealist, whose 
belief in human nature is strengthened rather than shaken 
by the unpleasant evidence which a life of action has laid 
before him. He is, too, an incorrigible romantic, and never 
loses an opportunity of utilizing the passing incident as a 
stimulation for dreams. These dreams, however, are fed by a 
good memory and an imagination that has a sane and vivid 
grip of history. Though he indulges very frequently in some- 
what richly coloured asides; summonings-up of the great 
shades of the Turko-Russian past ; or fantasies spun out of 
landscape-engendered moods ; yet these dangerous habits 
never betray him into banality, or that personal sludge with 
which many books by amateur travellers are bespattered. 
Mr. Fox is no dilettante, chasing the mare of ennui round the 
world ; stopping here and there to indulge ina little patronizing 
eestasy over the customs of a certain people, or the sunset 
behind some particular hill that is not mentioned in Baedeker. 
He had a definite work to do, and from what one reads between 
the lines, he did it well. 

In his own words, he was “ one of a little band of Anglo- 
Saxon oddities islanded in a small town upon the far south- 
eastern plain of Russia. VPacifists, Socialists, faithful Christ- 
Intellectuals, misunderstood and misunder- 
standing, they were engaged in giving relief to the stricken 
peasants of the district.” He was soon selected for a special 
job, however, which was to follow up another Englishman 


ians, rootless 


who had been sent out to the Khirgiz steppes to buy horses for 
use in the famine area. Headquarters had lost trace of this 
envoy, and Mr. Fox was sent out with a supply of paper money 
to find him and to speed up the purchasing. 

ile made the journey by ramshackle freight-trains and by 
horse, taking with him a Polish interpreter who had been 
through the Ford factories of Detroit. His market was a vast 
district of desolate sun-baked steppe lying on the eastern shore 
of the Aral Sea, above the famous towns of Khiva, Bokhara, 
Samakand, and Tashkent. It was a wonderful country. and 
it made «x deep mark on our impressionable young English 
mystic for that we must call him. Being a practical man, 
he will not resent the term. The wide spaces ; 
intense that it was clamorous with omen; the tombs of the 
vanished conquerors, landless princes who had reigned over 
shifting kingdoms between the Wall of China and the Black 
Sea: all these qualities of the desert are recorded in this book 
with true sensitiveness, so that the reader may share them. 

But, above all, our author was moved by the people, and 
the new hopes stirring in the people. Their Asiatic habits, 
their brutality and treachery, made no difference to his pas- 
sionate interest in them both as folk and as individuals. Iis 
portraits are full of personality, and really signal his work as 
being something well out of the usual ruck of travel books. 

One of his colleagues was a young Russian, Ilya Andrey ‘ich, 
grandson of the famous writer. 


the silence so 


“In height he exceeded six feet, was well-built in proportion, 
wrestled with much strength and skill and rode like one who is 
born in the saddle. ‘The powerful jaw, vivacious eyes, broad low 
brow, were all his famous grandfather's. So was his storniy sensual 
nature, his love of hunting and wild life, his deep natural pessimism. 
The grandfather had a tremendous will and intellectual power 
which conquered and crushed the natural Russian in him. The 
grandson was weaker, the sport of the fate which had cursed his 
family for generations, making them wild and wilful, yet loved 
by all and pitied by a few.” 

The charm of the young Tolstoyan quite overcame our 
author. 

* At night. when the table was cleared and the candles were 
lit, he would take up our guitar and sing us gypsy songs in a strong 
and beautiful tenor . so that the commonplace words took 
on a great beauty of vivid life, and listening to him you said, * This 
boy is a great lover,’ and knew it was true. He was a great lover 
as others are poets, or kings, or prophets.” 

That relationship shows how our author's susceptibility 
often runs away with him. How does he know, for instance, 
of the famous grandfather's features ¢ Is his knowledge from 
acquaintance, or portraits, or is it rather from some self- 
suggested idea, born out of that glamorous enthusiasm? We 
suspect it is the last. But that is not to blame Mr. Fox ; yet 
it makes us careful in aceepting his interpretations of the 


=a 


intricate political situations and motives amid which he found 
himself; though at the same time we know he is on the side 
of the angels. There, after all the discounting demanded by 
common sense and worldly expediency, is where we have to 
place the enthusiast, amongst the children of light, whose 
food is faith, hope, and charity. These qualities Mr. Fox hes 
in abundance, and they illuminate his book. 

There are many other remarkable people amongst his 
fellow-workers, both Russian and Khirgiz, whom we hoped 
to mention, but we have space only to comment on the 
Khirgiz character in general, and to quote a charming folk- 
song of this interesting people. The origin of the Khirgiz js 
a very tangled one, for they are the descendants of countless 
generations of steppe wanderers, and in their veins flows the 
blood of Mongol, Turk, Russian, and Semite. These are the 
people whom Colonel Burnaby portrayed years ago in his 
Ride to Khiva. Mr. Fox, however, mere inti- 
mately and imaginatively —their history, their religions, and 
their present life, with its athletics, art, and social habits, 
Ifere is the folk-song : — 


sees them 


* One evening, [ went to my friend's, treading softly, softly, 
She was sleeping peacefully ; | pressed her in my arms softly, 
softly. ’ 
1 said to her: * Give me a kiss.’ 
thou no shame ? 
Whenee thou art come, return, treading softly, soft 


‘What,’ she replied, 


hast 
' 
Obstinate, | would not go. She seized my arm and repulsed me, 
At last, seeing no other way, | crept away softly, soitly. 
[ went, but unable to bear longer, | returned and cried 
* Ah, cruel one, give me a kiss softly, softly.’ 
Impetuously she wounded me with her dagger, 

And, treated so barbarously, | fled away softly, softly. 
Revnak says: * Since the world is full of clowning and felly, 
Do not blame me anyone, but read this softly, softly. 


AMERICAN PRAGMATISM 


Nature and Experience. By Jolin Dewey. (Open Court 
Publishing Co., Chicago and London. $3.) 

Studies in the History of Ideas. Edited by the Department 
of Philosophy of Columbia University. Vol. Il. (Columbia 


University Press, New 
15s. 

Pluralist Philosophies of England 
By Jean Wahl. Authorized translation by 


(Open Court Publishing Co., London. 12s, 


York, and Oxford University 


Press. 


The America, 


Rothwell. 


and 

Fred 
tid.) 
Evipenrty America has philosophically found herself. In 
these (first) Lectures on the Paul Carus Foundation Professor 
John Dewey has seized the occasion to set forth his general 
philosophic position, systematically and magisterially, under 
the title Nature and Experience. Thus American Praginatism, 
under his leadership, has passed out of the stage of polemic and 
controversy into that of calm and confident exposition. Ht is 
conscious of being the philosophy which reflects the actualities 
of American civilization, and no longer deigns to argue acri- 
moniously with the old-time and old-world philosophies which, 
until recently, claimed authority also over the thought of the 
New World. It simply explains that they too were products of 
social conditions which have passed away, and naturally and 
inevitably failed to apprehend what has now become too 
clear to be disputed. So it declares that Greck philosophy 
was the reflection on Greek life of a master-class, appreciating 
and enjoving the products of the toil of servile craftsmen, 
drawing therefrom their characteristic antithesis of ~ form” 
and * matter.” and the value of * contemplation, but failing to 
understand the necessary connexion of the product with the 
processes that generated it, and so falling into an absolute 
opposition of * becoming ~ and * being,” of belief (** opinion *) 
and knowledge. Later philosophies never freed themselves 
from these Greek errors : idealisms overlook that * thought 
and knowledge are histories ~ (p. 158), and adore 
work of ideal (p. 72); realisms and materialisms 
similarly assume that the universe is a completed structure 
(pp. 159-60). In short. philosophers have always ignored the 
social conditions of their philosophizing. which are now for 
the first time candidly confessed. 

What then is this typically American philosophy ? It is 
to be described as empiricism, naturalism, instrumentalism. 
As empiricism, it is radical, and reacily recognizes the mixed 
character, stable and precarious, of the world as given. As 
naturalism, it thinks nothing alien to its “ nature.” but 
conceives it as all-inclusive, of sensory qualities, ends, desires 


“a frame- 
forms ~ 
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and delusions, as well as of the highly selected assumptions of 
the mechanical theory, which it has discovered to be a mechan- 
ism or machine in the full sense. 7.e. an instrument of mani- 
pulation. As instrumentalism. it connects ends and endings, 
and sets itself to change endings into fulfilments of ends, and 





to turn all ideas, beliefs and realities into (relatively stable, 
but not absolute) tools for the fashioning and refashioning of 
the world, regarding language as * the tool of tools ~ (p. 186). 
As aj ologetic, it 
jectivism,” and never wearies of exhibiting the reference of 


dreads above all the suspicion of * sub- 


all human acts, thoughts, and feelings to an objective world, 
What impression will this truly American philosophy make 
It certainly is all it claims to be. 


pn the world ? It is clearly 


scientific: for it is the philesophy which gencralizes the 
Nay. more, it is the 
philosophy of applied science, of the vast contrivances which 
t 
American 


rrocedure of modern scientific method. 
yr 


adapt scientific knowledge to the ends of man. It makes 
clear that, together with American films and 
finance, it is destined to exercise a growing influence on the 
world. 

But. in spite of these credentials, it seems distinctly drab, 
and two sorts of philosophers wiil hardly grow reconciled to it, 
The dialecticians, who live by chopping logic in universities end 
need no materials but the current meanings of words, will never 
pardon its disdain for verbalism. And the remancers, the meta- 
physicians who regale their admirers with visions of ultimate 
reality and wondrous fabries of finest gossamer spun from their 
own interior, will be outraged by the coarseness and brutality of 
a philosophy which demands adaptation to a workaday world 
from the beautiful products of fancy. And perhaps there may be 
some logical ground for their aversion. For Professor Dewey's 
unlike William James's 


harsh towards the creatures of our imaginations and 


version of pragmatism does seem 
unduly 
aspirations. which are as yet devoid of sufficient scientifie con- 
firmation. We may admit that they are still unverified. and 
yet demur to the inference that none of them can ever hope to 
mprove its scientific status. May we not appeal on their 
behalf to Professor Dewey's own canons, and remind him that, 
op his own showing, his philosophy also is a creature of its age 
and relative to the society in which it tcok its birth. and that 
he too cannot foresee the future developments of scicnce or be 
assured that what is now fancy will not grow into solid fact, 
perhaps even by the efforts of the very romanccrs whom he 


scorns ¢ 


The Columbia Studies in the History of Ideas 
colleagues and pupils of Professor Dewey, well illustrate the 


written by 


truth of the dictum that the rise of every new school of philosophy 
entails a rewriting of the history of philosophy. For each 
new school has to make its own selections, to revalue the 
historic issues from its own point of view, and to redistribute the 
lights and shades. In the volume under review the outstanding 
studies are those at the beginning and the end, by Dewey himself. 
In the first of these he makes the interesting suggestion that the 
‘Socratic ~ dialogues of Plato were really pieces of contemporary 
polemics, and attempts to identify the scheols against which 
they were directed. He thus exactly reverses Professor A. EK. 
Taylor's 


historie Socrates, and though he hardly sueceeds in establishing 


interpretation of Plato, which ‘refers them all to the 


all his interpretations, it must be conceded that his method is 
In his last study, on the de- 
American Pragmatism, he explains how the dog 
me through the influence of Kant on C.S. Peirce : 
he might well have added that neither Kant nor Peirce was 


psychologically more probable. 
velopment of 
cot his vile 1 





a good guide to nomenclature. and that the ineptitude of the 
name gives the enemy an excellent excuse for hanging the dog, 
while imposing on the friend at least half an hour's explanation, 
In general he seems somewhat to exaggerate the importance 
of Peirce as compared with James, though in the end he has to 
admit that James's Psychology contained “the whele of his 
pragmatism in embryo ~ (p. 370). But few then realized its 
philosophic import, because it was not labelled ~ philosophy.” 


M. Jean Wahls Pluralist’ Philosophies of Eugland and 
America. though adorned with portraits of William James and 
Dewey, is only in part concerned with the American pragmatic 
schools. Moreover it considers their doctrines under the t:tle 
* pluralism,” and hence brigades them with other philosophies. 
like those of Bertrand Russell and Lutoslawski, with which they 
have not really much in common. What is worse is that M. Wall 


tends to obscure distinctions and to obliterate differences, because 
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his conceptions of * pluralism” and * monism” are not sufli- 
> s? ' . . . 

@entiy clear-cut, while his exposition is not documented, nor 
@ Fearcax 4 _ v 4 

arways to be trusted. The book is liv ely and readable, and come 
petently translated. 


Professor FE. 


But as a guide to American Pragmatism 
Leroux’s excellent book is to be preferred. 


F. C. S. ScnHi_t ter. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
PEOPLE 


A History cf the English People in 1815. By Elie Hal 
CP. Fisher Unwin $i : 


ENGLISH 


~ net.) 


Minis is a translation of the introductory volume of 
Halévy'’s Histoire du Peuple Angiais. and in French is called 
I, Angleterre en 1815. It seems 


perfectly admirable translation 


unfortunate that an otherwise 
should have failed in the most 
conspicuous place, the title, which is obviously the result of 
# telescoping compromise, and to anyone unacquainted with 
M. Halévy’s work would suggest a monograph on the year of 
Waterloo. : 
survey of the social and political structure and the intellectual 
of the Napoleonic 


normal development of the 


In reality this volume, complete in itself, contains a 


life of the United Kingdom at the close 
Wars, /.e., 


nineteenth century se 


at the point where the 
sin. ‘The 
boldest outlines. and yet is 


survey is drawn in the widest, 
filled with a mass of xeccurate, 
detailed. well-selected and well-grouped information, such as 
This is not a 
hook written to order, but the life's work oi an eminent political 


has seldom been comprised in a single volume. 
thinker and historian. M. Hlalevy is familiar with every 
sper t of English lite, and there isa balance in the book .a s« isc 


of proportion and a poise, such as only the most periect ail- 


round knowledge and a study extended over many vears can 
vive. He never tries to inipress the reader, and never professes 


to have diseovered anvthine new 
ef completen which makes the book a 
history. 

* Political Tostitu- 


tions.” and more atiention. than to the Crown and the Cabinet, 


The first part of the volume deals with 


is } aid in it to the Judicature and the Bar. the Justices of Peace 


and the local government, the Army and Navy. A chapter on 


Parhament contains an excecilent short analvsis of the unre- 


formed Liouse of Commons. It is followed by chapters on 
‘Popular Libe 


rties,” on the Press and the political parties. 


Phe second part dealing with ~ Kceonomic Life ~ covers what 
is comparatively the best known side of the social history of 
the period : still, even here every chapter is new in its complete- 


ness. But perhaps most remarkable of all is the third part of 


ihe volume, on the religious movements of the time, on Method. 


ism and the Evangelicals, and on their relations to the Old 


Dissent and the Church of Mngland. For steeped as M. Helevy 
is in English lore, he remains a Frenchman and. judging by the 
name. is of Jewish extraction : he has all the French interest 


in ideas and the Jewish instinet for religion. From Mr. 


Graham Wallas’s Intreduction we learn that M. Halévy is a 
Protestant by religion, and most certainiy his mentality is 
essentially Protestant ; it is this which binds him intellectually 
to England and makes him feel towards this country and its 
hi tory as ho Roman Cathe lic Frenchman ever could, The 
complexity of his own relation to England gives him a special 

; + 


advantage In writing its history: he sees things which few 


vould see. and vet is In so close an intellee- 
could hardly be 


Kiven Me. Hales \ ce scribes ieneland’s 


native-born Britons 
tual sympathy with British ideas, as attained 
by the average foreigner. 

ial structure in 1815 a contusion of oligarchy and 
anarchy “ which, onc might add. it has remained to some extent 
to this v« Bat M. Hialévy understands its inner strength 
{ 


and deeper logic, 2nd therefore also the reasons why it can 


ry day. 
work so smoothly and survive unshaken, when other. in 
appearance better ordered, social systems collapse in revolus 
tions. 

It ij PPOs ible ‘na short review to give any adequate idea 
of the book, but one example at least we wish to give to illus- 
trate the wav in which M. Halévy tries to explain England to 
his own countrymen and indirectly explains it to Englishmen. 
at thus ck scrib Enelish 


Napoleonic wars : 


Army officers at the time of the 


The English oni was @ man of fashion, who regarded war 


Phe cendidate for a commusrioma 
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vas under no obligation to pass through the Government [military] 
school. When he joined his regiment, the average English officer 
possessed no more knowledge than that which he had managed 
to pick up at the preparatory school between the ages of ten and 
fifteen. ‘The British staff officers in 1815 were still regarded by 
the whole of Europe as the most incompetent in the world. ... 
The officers thrown all together in a foreign land formed a large 
aristocratic club, divided into sects and without any clearly deter- 
mined order of precedence. There was, indeed, the precedence 
of official rank. But this came into collision with the precedence 
of social rank; and the organisation of the British Army was 
less hierarchic than that of any other army in the world... 
neither was the precedence of social rank decisive. ... The 
scion of an old country family was little disposed to treat with 
deference the son of a lord of yesterday's creation. ... Tho 
mess was a veritable council of war held daily, where every officer 
criticised freely the acts of the general. It contained both Whigs 
and Tories... . The contention of the apologists of the English 
system that this system was at the same time and for the same 
reasons an aristocratic and a free system was indeed correct-—— 
in this sense at least; that the ruling class, both in the Army 
and elsewhere, was in reality a vast deliberative assembly which 
* governed itself,’ unfettered by the control of any clearly defined 
authority. Such a system was sheer anarchy, a government 
of the Polish type. Why, then, did not England perish like the 
kingdom of Poland ?” 

Similar difficulties he finds in the England of 1815 in every 
walk of life. But at the end of the entire survey he supplies 
the answer to the question. It was the strong texture of the 
living social organism and the strong moral fibre both in the 
rulers and the masses which made and still makes the system 
work. Ilere is another passage in which M. Haiévy attempts 
to explain to the Continent the nature of English society : 

“ By their obstinate struggle against the King and his Ministers 

and by their final reduction of the control of the central govern- 
ment to almost nothing, the landed geniry had at the same timo 
deprived themselves of the help of the central government to 
suppress popular disorder . . . under the Tories Mngland remained 
fundamentally what it had been in the days of Whig rule—a 
country governed without police.” 
Common sense and moderation have to replace force, and this 
perhaps is the seeret both of English internal organization and 
colonial rule. One of the most famous * empire-builders ” 
onee talked to the writer of this review about the conditions 
in the Middle East, and ascribed recent trouble to the fact 
that in the War British military administrators had got 
accustomed to having many battalions under their command. 
* We shall not regain our superiority out there,’ he said, 
“until they learn again to manage it in our old fashion—one 
white man with a few soldiers and ollicials ruling a whole 
country.” 


THE SPANISH MAIN 


Islands: West Indian, Aegean. By Sir Arthur E. Shipley 
(Martin Hopkinson. — 6s. net.) 

The West Indies, with British Guiana and British Honduras, 
By George Mannington. (Parsons. 15s. net.) 

Central America: New Paths in Ancient Lands. By L. E. 
Elliott. (Methuen. 15s. net.) 

On the Earthquake Line: Minor Adventures in Central 
America. By Morley Roberts. With six paintings by the 
Author. (Arrowsmith. 15s. net.) 

Mexico in Revolution: An Account of an Enslishwoman’s 
Experiences and Adventures. By Charlotte Cameron. 
(Seeley, Service. 21s. net.) 

Bird-Islands of Peru: The Record of a Sojourn on the West 
Coast. By Robert Cushman Murphy. (Vutnams. 15s. net.) 


Two thoughts occur on reading these books: the first 
may be given in Mr. Morley Roberts’ own words, in his final 
chapter: “ TIave I described anything of Guatemala and 
its wilderness ? I fear not. I might almost as well speak 
of sccret Peten, hidden behind British Jlonduras, which 
I have never visited, where it is said that cannibals dwelt 
and awful things happen. To know a country and its people 
we must live in it and with them.’ The first thought, then, 
is this: All these books are written by visitors. ‘The writer 
of this article was for several years a dweller in the American 
Mediterranean, a voyager about her coasts; inevitably he 
feels the lack of the inside knowledge, of the insight and 
sympathy, which can only come from Jong and intimate 
acquaintance. And this other thought comes, too—how 
these travel books vary in style, outlook and real knowledge ! 
The lacquer of laboriously-acquired information is upon cach 
of them; upon none of them rests the bloom of intimate 
personal understanding. 

Still, of their different sorts they are excellent volumes, 
thorough, conscientious, carefully compiled and, for the 


more part, well written. Sir Arthur Shipley’s little hook 
about the West Indies and the Isles of Greece is an interestine 
account of his voyage to Trinidad to lay the foundation 
stone of the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. While 
there he received an invitation to make a voyage to the 
Aegean, and, coming from the Western to the Eastern 
Mediterranean, he inevitably contrasts the islands of the 
Old with the islands of the New World. He says :—* fy 
the spring of the year the Aegean Sea is at its finest and 
at its clearest, comparable with, though not surpassing, 
the brilliancy and translucency of the seas of the Bermudas 
and the Bahamas.” Sponge-fishing is also the main industry 
of the Bahamas and the Aegean; that forms another link 
between the islands. This book is written with real, though 
limited, knowledge. 

Mr. George Mannington’s volume upon the West Indies 
is a much more elaborate affair. Patiently documented, 
well written and illustrated, it runs to three hundred odd 
pages of sound, painfully-acquired information. It is 
furnished with a preface by Lord Olivier, well known as a 
recent Governor of Jamaica. Ile speaks of it as a * remark- 
ably comprehensive survey.” It is that, and more; for 
Mr. Mannington’s book is a model of compression ; not 
only is it written to sell, but it is the outcome of a 
full and singularly well-ordered mind. His final chapter 
on the relations between the West Indies and the Mother 
Country is sound; upon this dilflicult subject he seems to 
have imbibed the local view—that the islanders would not 
be bartered to the United States for anything. The 
untravelled people of England cannot realize the intense 
loyalty of the West Indies. 

Passing inwards to the Spanish Main proper, we have 
two able books in Mr. Elliott's and Mr. Morley Roberts’ ; 
they are able as guides to the country, and cach is written 
with considerable literary charm. Mr. Elliott's is the more 
elaborate and exact; Mr. Roberts’ the more suggestive, 
As one afflicted with wander-lust, Mr. Roberts writes thus :— 





“In my old days of travel, when I earned my living as I went by 
any tool that came to hand, I cbserved nothing properly and 
learned much. Now 1 wonder how it is the travel books are made 
and what their value may be. It seemed to me that a good sub- 
title for this volume would be * A Strictly Inaccurate Account of 
Wanderings in Central America.’ ” 

The book is not inaccurate in its sketches of Central 
American life, its homely comedy and tragedy; and the 
use of the word “ sketches”? reminds us that the volume is 
enriched by half a dozen paintings by the author. It is a 
book of flashlights ; it does not throw, nor does it pretend 
to throw, a steady glare upon the Spanish Main. Amidst 
a wider spread illumination this sort of sentence strikes 
one in Mr, Elliott's book: “*I cannot resist giving, hastily 
and here, a scrap of statistics; in all this colony (British 
Honduras) of 45,000 people, only 452 pay income tax.” 
And here is a silhouette from Corinto (Nicaragua) :— 

“ It lies on a baking beach of dark voleanic sand, on the northern 
arm of a well-protected bay. ... The Consul was a negro, an 
able and cultivated negro, writer of good verse and author of a 
clever novel. He had performed some service to the Republican 
party and asked for a consular job abroad. But Nicaragua took 
hiis appointment as a reflection and behaved as Americans at 
home behave in the presence of a coloured man! I have rarely 
heard a more pathetic lament than his—* We lack congenial 
society . . . When.my wife and I read Dante together in the original 
there is no one here to share our pleasure.’ ’ 

** No ’—adds Mr. Elliott—‘*there would not be, in Corinto.” 

When a book is * Dedicated. by Permission to the Queen 
of Roumania ” one opens it with expectation. Mrs. Cameron 
is already, so to say, a graduate in the geography of Southern 
America ; but her present book attempts too much. Here 
is the full style and title: ‘“ Mexico in Revolution—an 
Account of an Englishwoman’s experiences and adventures 
in the Land of Revolution, with a Description of the People, 
the Beauties of the Country and the highly interesting remains 
of Aztee Civilization.’ It is all rather breathless. The 
chapters on Cortes and the Floating Gardens are decidedly 
good ; but Mexico to-day is not altogether a pleasant place, 
witness Mrs. Camcron’s closing words: ‘* Then I fell to my 
knees and thanked God for a safe deliverance from the 
terrorist wilderness of Mexico.” 

Dr. Cushman Murphy has written a careful and accurate 
account of the guano-producing islands off Peru in a large 
volume, which well illustrates the vast mechanism of 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





SCIENCE, RELIGION, AND REALITY 


Edited by JosEPH NEEDHAM, 
M.A. 12s. 6d. Nov. 2nd. 
The contributors to this important volume are: THe Eart oF 
Batrour, K.G., O.M., F.R.S.; Bromnistaw Macinowskl, Ph.D., 
D.Sc.; CHaries Sincer, M.D., D.Litt.; ANTonio Atotta, 


By various writers. 


D.Phi!.; ArtHuR S. Eppincton, M.A. F.R.S.; Josepi 
NeepHaM, M.A.; Joun W. Oman, D.Phil., D.D.; Witviam 
Brown, M.A., M.D., D.Sc.; Crement C. J. Wess, LL.D.; 


Wiriiam Racpu Ince, D.D., LL.D. 


SCIENCE AND SCIENTISTS IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By Rosert H. Murray, Litt.D. 
Sir OLiver Lopce, F.R.S. 12s. 6d. net. 


A most important book, studying in ure at detail the conflict 
between the pioneers in scientific research and the older scientis 


With an introduction by 


FRANCESCO PETRARCA 
The First Modern Man of 
Correspondence 
A Study of the Early Fourteenth Century (1304-1347). 
Volume |. Fz arly Years and L yr Poems. With a Frentis- 
piece. By Epwarp H. R. Tatiam, M.A., F.S.A. Cloth 

18s. net. 


Letters. His Life and 


be ards. 


THE SHELDON PRESS, 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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S.P.C.K. BOOKS 


Preliminary Announcement 


THE S.P.C.K,. Autumn List contains books of more than usual 
interest and merit. A few titles are appended. In addition to 
these, there are publications on Church Music, Christmas, Passion, 
Ficht new tithes in the series of Little 
Books on Religion, and the same number is added to the St. 
Christopher Series for Children. The indispensable Churchman’s 
Almanacks, Pocket Books, Engagement Book, and Calendars for 
1926 will be ready this month. Prices from I4d. to 5s. 6d. 
Engagements nowadays have to be 





and Missionary Plays. 


Please give your order now. 
bookec a long time in advance. 





The Cathedral Churches of England. By Professor A. 
HAMILTON THOMPSON (8s. 6d.), is a companion volume to 
Parish Church Architecture, by Professor E. Tyrrewt 
GREEN, published last year. 

The Ascetic Works of St. Basil. Translated into English, 
with Introduction and Netes, by Dr. W. K. Lowtner 
Crarke. 12s. 6d. These rules, which appear for the first 
time in a modern language, far surpass any others for interest. 

St. Augustine on the Spirit and the Letter. By Dr. W. J. 
Sparrow Simpson. 5s. 

Some Postulates of a Chrisiian Philosophy and Other 
Essays. Dr. H. Maurice Retox. 7s. 6d. 

Lestures in Hyde Park: Why we Feiieve in God. By 
Professor Clement F. Rocers. 2s. 

Ante-Nicene Exegesis of the Gospels. By Dr. 
Smitn. 7s. 6d. 

A School Edition of the Old Testament. Vol. II. 3s. 6d. 

The Old Testament Lessons of the New Lectionary. 
Sermon Outlines. By Canon V. F. Storr. 3s. 6d. 

Jeremy Taylor. By W. J. Brown, B.D. 6s. An addition 
to the English Theologians Series. 

Punishment Human and Divine. By the Rev. W. C 
pE Pavity, B.D. 7s. 6d. 

Comfort for All. By F. Marsrart, M.A. 2s. 
those in affliction or distress. 

The Vision Beautiful. Short Talks 
Watson. 2s. 6d. 

Our Great Example. Readings for every day on our Lord's 
Life. By EvEeLyN Vittiers. 3s. Od. In separate parts, 
6d. and Is. 


HaroLp 


A book for 


to Girls. By Lany 





Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
Lonpon— 
S.P.C.K. Howse, NoRTHUMBERLAND AveENve, W.C. 2. 


IND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS,  Ingquiric nvited. 
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— Conrad’s 
Last Novel 


rown S&vo. 

Introduction os RICHARD CURLE. Fronts spiece by 
MUIRHEAD BONE. Wrapper Design by THOS. 
DERRICK. “ 'Tantalising as it remains, we would not 
be without this gigantic fragment of romance. In it 
the modern master of romance has set a great stage, with 
whose figures, ree towards some invisible cvent, 

our imaginations can play for ever.’ —Daily Ne 


Pumped Bo ok et Post Free 
Boswell’s Lite 
of Johnson 


3 Vols. Demy 8vo. {1 25. 6d. net. 
Kdited by ARNOLD GLOVER. Introduction by 
AUSTIN DOBSON. Ilustrated with zo Photo 
gravure Portraits and nearly 100 Line Drawings by 


HERBERT RAILTON, Pr pectus Post Free. 
Rots! Mentirad’ domaine 
An Economic History 
of Russia 
2 Vols. Med. 8vo. 36s. net. 
By JAMES MAVOR, Emeritus Professor of Political 
University of ‘Toronto, A chapter upon 


certain aspects of the Revolution has been added to this 
new edition of this sound and scholarly work. 


Dostoevsky 


By André Gide 


Small Demy &8vo. 6s. net. 


Economy, 


“T can recall no other ARNOLD 
BENNETT, in his Introduction, “ which so cogently 
ecurely establishes its subject.” 
Pros} ectus Post Free, 


English Satire & Satirists 
By PROF. H. WALKER, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt. 
Professor of English Literature, St. David’s College, 
Lampeter. A New Volume in “The Channels of 
English Literature”? Series. Prospectus of other 
= Volumes Post Free. Large Crown 8vo. 


British Flora 


By Gaston Bonnier 
Author of “ Name this Flover,” ete. 
F’cap. 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 
This work is a translation and adaptation to British 
conditions, by E. Mellor, Docteur es Sciences, of Gaston 
Bonnier’s La Nouvelle Flore du Nord de la France et de la 
Belgique. Special features of the book include over 2,000 
text figures, illustrated Keys ; a fully illustrated glossary ; 
and a simple text. Prospectus Post Free, 


Autumn List Post Free 


g CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C, 2 


critical work,’’ say 
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Watching the 
money go 


Often you see a little group of 
interested onlookers watching 
a gang of busy road-menders. 
Many of them must be tax- 


payers—the people who foot 
the bill. 


The drain on the public purse 
for road repairs is continuous. 
And as the stream of motor 
traffic grows, so grows this cost. 
Road repairs keep up local rates. 


Concrete roads can ease the 
burden. ‘They last for years, 
costing practically nothing to 
maintain. Concrete is the only 
material yet discovered that can 
stand up to the terrific strain of 
present day traffic. Moreover, 
the all-concrete road offers a 
surface on which skidding is 
eliminated. 


For saving the cost of repairs 
and reducing the rates — the 


ALL-CONCRETE 


ROAD 


THE BRITISH PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


(An organisation for extending an ing the use of concrete) 


20 Dartmouth Seneet, endion, S.W. 1. 
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FROM ORCHARD TO HOME 
AND GUARANTEED PURE 
CHIVERS’ JAMS are prepared on the home 


made principle from selected fruit and refined 
sugar only. CHIVERS & SONS take the 
choicest fruit straight from their own orchards to 
their Factory, and the Jam is in the jar within a 
few hours from the picking of the fruit, while it 
has all its richness, freshness, and quality. 


Chivers 
OldeEndlish 


Marmalade 


* The Aristocrar 

Of the 
, Breaklask 
" N/ Table” 

















Only Selected Seville Oranges and Refined Sugar, 
| but so skilfully blended as to preserve the 
| valuable tonic properties of the fruit. “* Your 
| Olde English Marmalade . . .. makes break- 


fast worth while,”’ writes a user. 





| Chivers & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge. 
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American culture. Hardly as thorough as German, it is 
more elaborately lucid, more systematised ; yet parts of the 
book are quite fascinating reading. Especially good are 
his chapters on “The Most Valuable Bird in the World,” 
and his remarks upon “ The Humboldt Current ”’ are informing 
and interesting. As a naturalist, Dr. Cushman Murphy 
holds high rank, and it is by such books as this that our 
knowledge of little-known facts and circumstances of marine 
life is enriched. <A useful bibliography completes the volume. 


EPITAPHS 


Graveyard Humour and Eulogy. 
(Simpkin. 6s.) 


Epitaphs : By W. H. 


Beable. 
An anthology of epitaphs makes curious reading. One 
would think that, in the presence of death, authors would 
blossom in dark moral philosophy. One would expect a 
surfeit of gloom. Yet an anthology of epitaphs (and there 
must be well over five hundred examples in Mr. Beable’s 
book) reveals a surprising lack of moral philosophy and an 
even more surprising lack of gloom. It is indeed curious 
how flippant the mind can become on the most solemn of 
all subjects. 
Some attempt at a crude material philosophy shines through 
this Chester epitaph on a crockery dealer :— 
“ Beneath this stone lies Catherine Gray, 
Changed to a lifeless lump of clay ; 
By earth and clay shoe got her pelf, 
And now she’s turned to earth herself. 
Ye weeping friends, ®t me advise, 
Abate your tears and dry your eyes ; 
For what avails a flood of tears ? 
Who knows but in a course of years, 
In some tall pitcher or brown pan 
She in her shop may be again ?” 
But, outside the conscious efforts of men of letters, such 
sentiments are rare. It would seem as if the writers of 
epitaphs were more concerned with immortalizing some 
trait of their subject's character than in speculating on 
death; and it is strange that tenderness and pity should 
so seldom colour their verse :— 
“ Here lies, returned to clay, 
Miss Arabella Young, 
Who on the first of May 
Began to hold her tongue.” 
Fven this, from Carry, by Edinburgh, is doubtful praise for 
a parish dominic :— 
“ Beneath these stones lie Meeckie’s bones g 
Oh! Satan gin ye take him, 
Appoint him tutor to your weans 
And clever deils he’ll mak’ em.” 
Of really dignified epitaphs Mr. Beable’s collection is con- 
None reach the beauty of William Browne’s 
and even 
that must give place to Simonides on the Heroes of Ther- 
mopylae :— 


spicuously free. 
verses on the Countess Dowager of Pembroke ; 


“ Go tell the Spartans, thou that passest by, 
That here, obedient to their laws, we lie.” 


But Mr. Beable does not include classic examples. Perhaps 
two of the most austere epitaphs that he gives are one from 
Ilfracombe :—~ 


“Never was Innocence and Prudence 
So lovely, that had you known her 
Conversation, you would have said 
She was the daughter of Eve before 
She eated of the apple.” 
(Catherine Parminter, a.p. 1660), 


and this curious Letter of Recommendation to Eternity, 
from Llanbelig :— 


** Here lie the remains of Thomas Chambers 
Dancing Master 
whose genteel address & assiduity 
in Teaching 
recommended him to all who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance 
He died June 12, 1765, 
Aged 31.” 


There is a faint forecast of Mr. de la Mare’s beautiful epitaphs 
in this from Islington : 


She had no fault save what travellers give the moon 3 
Her light was lovely, but she died too soon,”* 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


WAGNER’S MUSIC DRAMA OF THE RING. 

With wood engravings by Paul Nash. (N. Douglas. 
Most writers on Wagner's operas treat them almost 
exclusively from the musical point of view, as Mr. Leroy 
points out. Hence there is still room for a book emphasizing 
their importance as great dramatic creations, and this is the 
task the author has set himself here, maintaining that it 
is just because they are not fully recognized as such that 
we get, particularly in England, such a deplorable difference 
in quality between the musical side of the performances 
and the production. This is a notable point, and one that 
should be marked with interest by all those who have sat 
in the sole opera house of the largest city in the world in 
the course of the last two seasons and seen the curious sight 
of some of the best singers in Europe dispiaying their powers 
amidst scenery which would inspire disgust in any able 
producer of revue. In the introduction Mr. H. R. Barbor 
touches on a fundamental reason for this incongruity. In 
the past the opera house existed for the sake of Society 
alone, and even now in England is for many people nothing 
more than a rendezvous where a box for the season is a 
sine qua non whatever the entertainment offered. Naturally 
this state of affairs does not encourage the management to 
make efforts towards improvement, since the cheaper seats 
make little difference to the profits under the present system. 
A great part of the book consists of a detailed synopsis of 
the Ring, showing its structure and the dramatic raison d’étre 
of the motifs; a short sketch of Wagner's life is given, 
pointing out his constant interest in the theatre; there are 
also discussions of the mythological side of the story, with 
apt quotations from Wagner's Die Nicbelungen. A tran- 
scription of the principal leii-motifs, and a list of gramophone 
records, make the book a completely satisfactory handbook 
for any student. The chapter on “ Siegfried as Christ and 
Superman” is not convincing, being too short to work out 
the idea it contains, while Mr. Paul Nash in his designs for 
scenery descends to somewhat cheap effects, using sharp 


L. A. Leroy. 
12s. 6d.) 


contrasts of black and white which must vanish when wor!.ed 

out in colour with lighting. But these slight 

blemishes only on a sound and original piece of work which 

should be in the hands of every Wagner lover and—yet more 

urgently, we hope—every Wagner producer. 

A WAYFARER IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, 
(Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d.) 


Tis should prove a good practical guide-book to a country 


stage are 


By E. L Robson, 


whose new name has lately advertised it to the serious 
tourist. Mr. Robson’s pleasantly interspersed 
with historic chat and charming drawings, the latter by 
Mr. J. R. E. Howard. 


INTRODUCING LONDON. By E. V. Lucas. 
Tus little guide-book is very well named. 
for Londoners but for the man who is a 
It is literally anintroduction 

and as such it is not easy for the born Londoner 
Yet we believe it would admirably serve the 


pages are 


(Me thuen. 2s. 6 1.) 
It is not intended 
stranger in these 
not the beginning of an 


ss 


parts.” 
intimacy 
to judge of it. 
purpose of someone mecting London, so to speak, for the 
first time and intending to recollect it as a place he has met 
with. Such a stranger as we have imagined would owe Mr. 
Lucas a debt of gratitude. He might dip into the book with 
great pleasure from time to time, when he was turning over 
the photographs recording his London trip. 


SONGS OF THE GARDENS. Edited by Peter Warlock. 
Nonesuch Press. 21s. net.) 
Ir was a happy thought to make an anthology of the songs 
that were sung at Vauxhall, Ranelagh, Marylebone and 
Sadler's Wells during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Here, then, are a score or so of the gossamer-thin 
airs that delighted the beaux and belles of those superticial 
and slightly hectic days. Traces of Handel are in most of 
them, and the sweetness of Gluck ; deliciously they recapture 


(The 


the age; and, if none of them are likely ever to become 
very popular, all were worth saving. They are printed as 
only the Nonesuch Press could print them, and decorated 
with some charming eighteenth-century ornaments engraved 


by Mr. W. M. R. Quick. 
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CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, AND FAMOUS CHURCHES, 
Edited by Gordon Home. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Beatrice Home. (Dent. 2s. 6d.) 

WINCHESTER AND SALISBURY. By Edward Foord. (Dent. 
2s. 6d.) 

WORCESTER, MALVERN AND BIRMINGHAM. By J. 
Penderel-Broadhurst. (Dent. 2s. 6d.) 
BRISTOL, BATH, AND MALMESBURY. 

(Dent. 2s. 6d.) 


By Gordon Home. 
Mr. Gorpon Home, whose recent ‘ Through’ guides 
received wide and merited praise, will lay the average intelli- 
gent tourist under a further debt of gratitude by this new 
series, of which the first four volumes lie in front of us. The 
aim of each writer has been to give, in not too technical lan- 
guage, a description of the salient architectural features of 
the various cathedrals, abbeys, and churches concerned, 
but to avoid insistence on all but the most interesting or im- 
portant details. On the other hand, ample space is devoted to 
*the human element * in the history of the buildings. Each 
volume, which includes some account of the larger subsidiary 
churches in the district covered, is illustrated by photographs 
and sketches made by the general editor himself, who com- 
plains that the professional photographer too often * gives 
the least attractive aspects of the cathedrals, missing the 
effects of strong shadow and picturesque lighting. and the 
particularly pleasing glimpses obtained from aisles and the 
Jess hackneyed viewpoints.” Mr. Home has, indeed, pro- 
duced some strikingly fresh and beautiful pictures, among 
which special attention may be called to his sketch of the 
spire of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, and his photograph — 
which has the surprising suggestion of the close of a small 
cathedral town —of the western towers of Westminster Abbey, 
taken from Dean's Yard. In addition to their many iustra- 
tions, the volumes have end-papers giving a pictorial summary 
of Romanesque and Gothic architecture. as well as a series of 
efligies designed to show the armour and costume corresponding 
to the different architectural periods. Well printed and 
daintily bound, the series is a miracle of cheapness. 


Edmund Cosse, C.B. (Heinemann. 


SILHOUETTES. 
8s. Gd. net.) 


By Sir 


Sir Epvunp Gossr is a master in the art of inserting into 
his criticism what is journalistically known as * the human 
note.” A judicious selection, therefore, from his little 
weekly sermons (his own happy term) in the Sunday Times 
makes pleasant reading. Sir Edmund himself would be 
the last to claim that they are searching essays in criticism, 
Lightly and attractively they treat of such varied subjects 
as Lyly’s Euphues (* perhaps the later style of Henry James 
is nearer to it than any other modern example” !) and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, the Savile Club and Sir Frederick 
Treves’s essay on the Elephant Man (** the medical man gains 
an insight into human character which the dramatist might 
envy. and perhaps this is why doctors have been so maligned 
by Moliére and Bernard Shaw”). Yet Sir Edmund's style 
is curiously heavy and sometimes strangely mixed in its 
metaphors : ** he was the flower of the flock ; but before we 
crown him, let us consider the evidence.” 


A LIBRARY LIST. 


By Brander Matthews and 
15s.) 


The Chief British Dramatists. 
Paul R. Lieder. (Harrap. 


The Life of Abraham Lincoln. By W. FE. Barton. 2 Vols, 
(Arrowsmith. 36s.) 

Washington Irving. <A Critical Biography. By George 
Ifellman. (Cape. 16s.) 


W oodcuts of British Birds. by Ki. Fitch Daglish. (Benn. 25s.) 

Literature in the Theatre. By W. A. Darlington. (Chapman 
and Hfall. 12s. 6d.) 

Botticelli. By Wilhelm Bode. (Methuen. 

British Drama. By Allardyce Nicholl. (Ifarrap. 12s. 6d.) 

Letters of Thomas Gray. (Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Now is the Time. By Arthur Ponsonby. (Parsons. 5s.) 


31s. 6d.) 


The Immortal Dickens. By George Gissing. (Palmer. 6s.) 

Inland Far. By Clifford Bax. (Ifeinemann. 10s. 6d.) 

Hlistoric Costume. A Chronicle of Fashion 1490-1790. By 
I. M. Kelly and Randolph Schwabe. (Batsford. 25s.) 


6d.) 


(Blackwood. 


By Joseph Conrad. (Dent. 7s. 
By Edmund Candler. 


Suspense. 
The Dinosaurs Egg. 
7s. 6d.) 


ae 


FICTION 
A CLEVER TRIFLE 


The Sailor’s Return. By David Garnett. 


6s. net.) 


(Chatto and Windug, 


Too much versatility is commonly the sign of an inferiog 
spirit, but the maker of small masterpieces must beware of 
imitating himself. A collection of Lancrets or Watteaugs 
jn the same manner is fatiguing : a roomful of the smaller 
Goyas on the contrary gives an impression of resourcefulness, 
and each picture stands on its own merits. Mr. Garnett 
should think of this. 

In his first literary tour de force he did a small thing well, 
Lady Into Fox was at once a neat copy of late eighteenth. 
century prose, and a playfully satirical jest at the expense of 
morals, Like Voltaire’s more rugged, more penctrating 
novelettes, it flayed the world while it amused the reader, 
it made marriage absurd, by turning a squire’s lady into an 
animal and asking sourly if it was to be expected she would 
continue then to be a good wife to him. Mr. Garnett’s second 
tale, The Man in the Zoo, did not succeed with quite the same 
ease. By getting his hero on show in a cage as one of the more 
interesting mammals, he certainly reminded us that man 
somewhat unwarrantedly considers himself as only a yery 
little lower than the angels. But Swift had done this with a 
marvellous completeness before. And the tale of the Man 
Ile was in the Zoo: it only remained for 
And indeed this second story was, 


was rather dull. 
him to stay in or come out. 
even to its central reductio ad absurdum, so similar in tone and 
in structure to the first that it would have had to surpass ita 
predecessor immensely to have pleased us so well. Now comes 
au third tale, less fantastic than the others, but constructed 
on the same ground plan. 

William Targett, a sailor, takes a tavern in Dorset and 
settles there with a black wife from Africa, and a black baby. 
The rustics make things unpleasant for Tulip, his wife, but 
then as Teargett told himself :-- 

* My Tulip is a black and woolly-headed negro, such as none of 

these bumpkins here could look at without wonder. ’Tis natural 
they should find her strange, and should stare at her open-mouthed, 
No one likes what is out of the ordinary.” 
There is even definite mischief-making. Targett and Tulip 
vo oft on horseback to bathe at unseemly night hours and come 
back at breakfast-time, Tulip underclad for an English village 
and too joyous. The feeling against them increases: the 
vicar frightens Tulip with talk of washing the little black boy 
white and of devils. There is an attempt to fire the tavern, 
and Targett is forced to remarry Tulip in church—they were 
married according to her own rites in Africa—or be turned 
out of house and home. In the end the sailor is killed in a 
fight with some roughs who spoke rudely of his wife, and she, 
poor creature, after trying vainly to get back to her native 
land, turns unpaid slavey in the tavern and lives there a long 
while, grown fat and old and ugly. 

The juxtaposition of a savage with Christians is an old 
trick, which while anything but new even then was very 
fashionable in the eighteenth century. It seems rather late 
to make this joke against religion nowadays. And Mr. 
Garnett is something too good-hearted a writer for this kind 
of thing. Though many of his pages recall Defoe they do not 
at all equal him. Defoe writes like a man of breeding, telling 
rough adventures in a drawing-room, seeking to divert and 
never to astonish. Ile chooses his words scrupulously, utters 
them very quietly, with a courteous pretence that his audience 
is his social superior :— 

©] fell acquainted with the master of a ship who had been on 
the coast of Guinea, and who, having had very good suc 
was resolved to go again.” 


ess there, 


That is Defoe: this is Mr. Garnett in a similar vein : 
“IT stayed in the Belsize for she suited me, and the Guinea trade 
a change from southern seas and Jong cruises . 1 was 


was 
looked on with suspicion by all the merchants except one, a Mr 
Martinez, who treated me very kindly.” 
But Mr. Garnett is more sentimental, less cold a writer. When 
he says :— 

* As she drew up the bedclothes she sprinkled them with tears, 
which made circles of moisture on the sheets, but hung in drops 


on the blankets,” 
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= PARISH MAGAZINES. 
o 5 s . Any Parish de siring gtoruna Ala azine, or experiencing 
SouthAmerican Missionary Society |! 0%) iow te dd py pe 
specimen n “copies of the “Church Monthly” and “ The 


(President: The Lorp Bisuop oF BrisTot.) 
S outh America is one-eighth of the 
land surface of the World. 


re you aware that for eighty-one 
years the Society has ministered to 
the British Settlers and Indian 
Tribes, and educated many British 
Orphans there ? 


he ay we ask for your help in extending 
the work of the Church in that vast, 
neglected Continent ? 


S oon we shall be establishing new 

Missions in Bolivia, in addition to 

those already flourishing in Chile, 
Argentina and Paraguay. 

Fuller 

Secretary, 

20 John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1. 


information and literature gladly supplied by the 

















HERE’S only one club 
in your bag on which 
you depend for that 
long, low, straight shot 
up the fairway—your 
favourite driver, chosen 
with extreme care, tested 
and found to “ fit’ you 
perfectly. 
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choosing the right 
get the maximum 
power from your engine for the long or short 
drive by using W akehield CASTROL Motor Oil. 
CASTROL ensures clean plugs, perfect compression 
and frictionless bearings. Proper lubrication is 
vitally important and time spent in its study is money 
saved. 

Write for a free copy of cither “ Intelligent 
Lubrication for Mote ox Car Owners,” or “ Motor 
Cyclists.” In ad dition to other useful information, 
these booklets show the correct CASTROL grade 
rended Pe i 


your particular needs. 
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AKE the 


lubricant for your machine- 
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C. C. _ WAKEFIELD & co., LTD., 


WAKEF IELD HOUSE. atl MMONDON, EC. 2. 
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Kingdom.” These magazine insets being well produced, 
admirably alli strated, and very carefi ully edited, have for 
many years past enjoyed the fullest confidence of ihe 
Clergy throughout the & ew, as the Vy prov ide interest- 
ing and instructive reading, with a good Church tone; 
also an original serial story by a well-known author. 

due to these recog- 
do much to assist 
Ss ubscriptions, _ 11 


parish circulatic 


The large circulation of these insets is 
niscd and attractive features which 
Magazine Visitors in securing 
maintaining a regular and wide 
It is a general experience that parishioners 
for a real “live” magazine, which, 
bright and readable contents, 
and welcomed month by 


THE JANUARY NI 


willingly ane 
on account of its 
le in the family 


is acceptal 
month. 
‘MBER of the “CHURCH 
MONTHLY ” will contain: A New Year's Message by 
the Lord B ishop Oo} London “ How to Bear the Yoke”; 
the first of a series of artic les s by the Rev. W.C. Buncher, 
entitled ‘‘ The Holy Catholic Church ”;.“ Paying the 
Price,’ a new serial specially written for the 
“Church Monthly” by Mary Bradford Whiting 

trated by J. R. Burgess; The Ci 


lieges of Cambridge, 
lavishly rag by photographs taken by the author, 
Henry Il'alke 


THE 


story 


illus- 


» Lele one: 


CHURCH ALMANAC, 1926. 








The cen tral picture of the Almanac is a fine coloured reproduce 
tion of the National Gallery Picture by Sassoferrato “THE 
MADONNA IN PR VER." The Calenders give a daily text, 
as well as the — y Lessons from the new lecttonary, the 
changes of the moon, and other useful information. 

| Specimen Ci ht s of the above will be forwarded on application. 
THE CHURCHMAN PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 33 & 34 Craven St., W.C.4 


AUTUMN BOOKS 


F 
he] = F 
: THE COMING OF THE MOON. 
k An Anthology of Quiet Verse. Compiled by Fs 
128 pages. Crown IB 

E 
FE 
: 





S| E. M. LIDDELL. | viii4 








s 8vo. Cloth, 6:. With preface by MARTIN [F 
| ARMSTRONG. ‘ 
ie A collection of poems culled from the greatest names in jf) 
KG English literature from Spenser to the present day. Es 
| THOUGHTS OF BLESSED iH 
is RAMON LULL FOR EVERY DAY. E 
ie Selected and arranged by Professor E. [Ef 
| ALLISON PEERS, of Liverpool University. 
Pe vit108 pages. Square Pott 8vo. Cloth, gilt 
rs edges, 2s. 6d.; Leather, gilt edges, 5s. I 
by The writings of this famous Spanish Franciscan mystic have I 
p=] lately been ‘popularised in England by Professor Peers’s ifs 
Ke) scholarly translations of “ The Art of Contemplation * and Ee 





be *The Book of the Lover and the Beloved.” This little 


3] anthology g gathered from these and others of his writings provides | 
bel a thought from him for every day of the year. ; 
iS | 
ve} 


| AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
=| CATHOLIC POETS. 


es 
y/ CII 
Vs 











bed From Caedmon to Beardsley. Compiled by |E 
bi SHANE LESLIE. xvi+372 pages. Fools- (2 
el cap 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. : 
| ORE cat 5 eel - Sas . 
| BuRNs Ox TES & WASHBOURNE Lip. if 
Re | PUBLISHERS TO THE HOLY SEE : 
K a| LONDON “f 
be 28 ORCHARD STREET, W. 1 

bell 8-10 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4 
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1,850 Parishe; 


1924 1,643 
£1,300,000 
1923 1215 


£978,000 


1922 792 . 
£635,000 


1921 427 _|f 
£420,900 


1920 286 
£308,000 











1919 202 , 
1918 149 e-f 
1917 134 a 
1916 120 "-§ 
1915 > ee _ | 
i914 ) 98 § | 
1913 2 - 
—_e 


THE CHURCH 


and Laity| 


keen to solve their Church Finance 

Problem would surely benefit by 

reading how hundreds of Parishes 
are doing s9. 

Money for all Church needs is being 
raised through 


The Church Fund 


instituted (1899) by 
THE DUPLEX SYSTEM 


It is built upon the Scriptural. 
formula to give effect to the Divine 
World Purpose for the extension as | 
well as for the maintenance of the 
Kingdom, and where used to meet an | 
all-inclusive, just, and generous bud- 
get it raises all the money required 
both for Home and Overseas needs. 

Such money is the equivalent of 
nal. sacrificing service and not the 
exchange for pew rents, sales, whist | 
drives, dances, etc., etc. It has 
already raised 14 millions sterling, 
and now raises over half a million a 
year, increasing. 

More than one parish per day, in 
fact over 400 Parishes per year for 
ithe past three years, and last year 
423 parishes adopted it. No other | 


ever 


method has ever produced such per- » 


manent and coniinuous results. 

't costs nothing but the trouble 
of writing a postcard to obtain 
information. 
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Duplex x now raises for the Cc ns ‘ch 
twice the sum budgeted for by the 
Church Assembly, and as much as 
all Home Church Societies put 
together. 

One Diocese alone reports nearly 
£24,000 raised in 46 parishes, an 
average of over £500 per parish, as 
much as £2,243 in a single parish. 


RURAL DEANS 


and others responsible for similar 
gatherings, keen to give their mem- 
bers facilities for first-hand informa- 
tion, may obtain a speaker from 
headquarters (free, if necessary). 
Full particulars, together with 
complete samples, will be sent free 
of charge to any Church Councillor 
who will undertake to study the 
System with a view io laying it | 
before his Parochial Church Council. 


DUPLEX MOVEMENT, 








57 (F.) Mount Avenue, Ealing, London, W. 5. 





| hag Siemaper p IED 1885, under the Presi- 
dency of the Rev. Dr. Joun Ciirrorp, 


C4. 
career. 
Total Assets (Ist Charge Mortgages anc 
Trustees’ Securities) over 
18,000 open Accounts. 
Interest and Bonus 
Tax payment. 


this Society has had a most successfu 


Send for Investment Prospectus. 


FC.ES., 





I 


Reserve Funds exceed £108,000. 


| 


£2,500,000. 
Over £950,000 


paid free from Income 


QURNE PARK  verwr. 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, 
PADDINGTON, LONDON, W. 2. 


F.L.A.A., Manag 
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A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. H 

: | 

To offer a La Corona Ilalf- H 

a-Corona is to pay a compli- H 

ment to the cultivated palate { 

of your guest. i 
Of all high-class 

tobacconists, 112/6 H 

per box of 100, and H 

29/6 per box of 25. H 

Wholesale and H 

Export — only. { 
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he less perfectly preserves the right distance between narrator 
and reader than does Crusoe’s equally realistic : 

“ As for them, I never saw them afterwards, or any sign of them, 
except three of their hats, one cap, and two shoes that were not 
fellows.” 

Indeed, Mr. Garnett is identifying writer and reader, a process 
that constitutes the success of his more poetical passages : 

“There was a scratching of lucifers, a snapping of flint, on steel, 
then a rushlight or two, and a candle gleamed in the windows of the 
village as the old women looked out into the pale street.” 

“The horses were fat and shiny, and moved with that slightly 

tipsy, dancing gait, which Is the sign of all good brewe ry horses, 
Perhaps they give them beer in the stables, or feed them on the 
sprouted grains of barley.” 
He writes here, not like a person of quality, but like those 
kindly Victorian authors of tales for children of whom Charles 
Kingsley was the last. Of his two manners, the eighteenth 
century and the kindergarten, the latter certainly suits him 
better. 
kind of understatement. 

But prettily as Mr. Garnett turns literary pirouettes, he 
jis becoming monotonous. One begins to fear that 
there may even be a dozen Garnett trifles between covers all 
as alike as a row of villas, which do probably differ in fact but 
it would be 
well if in his fourth book he would try only to divert, which 


A number of good effects can be got by that particular 
in time 


so slightly as to produce an effect of sameness. 


he does nicely, and give up satire, which he will never handle 


’ 


as well as his masters. 


OTHER NOVELS 

The Yu-Chi Stone. By Edmund Snell. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
7s, 6d. net.)— Although he does not appear in person till far on 
in the book, Kang Yin, the Chinese pirate, is the real hero of 
this exceedingly sensational story. There are enough adven- 
tures and escapes to awaken the most somnolent reader, and 
the fate of the Greek millionaire, Rex Hermanos, is indeed 
an awful warning against a treacherous alliance with deceitful 
Orientals. 

Dear Lady Bountiful. By WKatharine Tynan. (Ward, 
Lock. 7s. 6d. net.)——There is only one bad character in Mrs. 
Tynan’s new book, but even she is hardly sufliciently dis- 
agreeable, though she tries her best to counter-balance the 
extreme amiability and virtue of all the others. Readers who 
particularly enjoy hearing of virtue rewarded will feel com- 
pletely satisfied by the time they turn the last page. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
THE FALL IN RAILWAY STOCKS 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


While many departments of the Stock Exchange 
have shown cheerfulness in spite of trade depression and 
Labour unrest, some of the groups directly affected by 


these conditions have depreciated in almost alarming 
fashion. This is particularly so in the case of English 
Railway stocks, while many of the shares of Coal, 


Iron and Steel Companies have also given way in con- 
nexion with the present crises in these industries. In 
English Railways the condition is all the more serious by 
reason of the hundreds of millions of capital which is 
invested, for judging from the valuation made of the 
leading stocks by the Bankers’ Magazine, it seems probable 
that within the last year the loss in capital values of all our 
Home Railway stocks, including prior charge issues, 
cannot be far short of £150,000,000. This, moreover, in 
an industry which is what might be described as doubly 
sheltered, sheltered as regards the employees by reason 
of the indispensability of the great transport services, and 
sheltered also in the matter of earnings by the special 
privileges which it enjoys with regard to fixing rates both 
for passenger and goods traflic. Moreover, second only in 
importance to the Collieries themselves, English Railways 
constitute what is termed one of our great “ key” 
industries, for there is little doubt that at the present 
time high costs of coal and of transport largely explain the 
high costs of production generally throughout the country. 


Hicu Ixrerest YIELDs. 

It is quite true, of course, that at present Railway 
Shareholders have not suffered greatly in the way of 
actual dividend reductions, and as will be seen from tables 
which follow, the yield on many of the leading English 
Railway stocks at current prices is an exceedingly good 





one. Nevertheless, in many instances these dividends 
have only been rendered possible by drawing from 
reserves, while the reduction in traflies of the trade lines 
for the current half year show a fairly general decline. 
Tn the following table will be found quotations of the ordi- 
nary stocks of leading companies, the highest and lowest 
quotations of the current year being compared with 
present prices, while the outer column shows the yield 
to the investor on the quotations at the time of writing : 


1925. Present \pprox. 

High. Low. Price. Div.°, Yield °, 

(it. Western Ord. ° 111} 84} 84 7} £8 IL 6 
Lon. & N.E. Prefd. ee . 83} 534 53} 5 9 $f 0 
Do. do. Defd. ee . 32 19 19 2} 13 0 O 
Lon. Mid. & Scot. Ord. .. «. 1023 73 73 64 816 6 
Metropolitan : eo. 83 5$ 8665} 5 710 6 
Southern Prefd... ° es 85} 72 72] 5 617 6 
Do. Defd. .. ee 45 382 394 3} 815 O 
From the foregoing it will be seen that in some eases there 


has been a fall from the highest point touched this year of 
about 30 per cent., that being the extent of the decline, 
for example, in the case of the London Midland and 
Scottish Ordinary, while it will also be seen that the 
yields to the investor, calculated upon the dividends for 
the past year, range from about 7 up to 13 per cent., 
in the case of London and North Eastern Deferred 
the great fall in the latter stock being, no doubt, due to 
the fact that in the case of the North Eastern Company 
the Deferred dividend and nearly all the amount required 
for the Preferred stock as well was dérived by drawing 
upon the Reserve. In the case of the other companies, 
however, only a comparatively small part of the dividends 
had to be taken from Reserves, and the Metropolitan 
Company even increased its Reserves, being, of course, 
affected in special degree by the Wembley earnings. 
Priok CuarGeE Stocks. 

In the ease of prior charge stocks of various com- 
panies, the miluences operating have, of course, been 
rather different to those which have affected the Ordinary 
securities. In some respects, however, the fall, although 
extensive, even more — striking in 
ordinary circumstances they would presumably have 
risen rather than fallen owing to the cheapness of money 
and the other influences which have benefited high- 
class investment stocks in general. As will be seen, how- 
ever, from the table which follows, although Consols and 
kindred stocks are not far from the highest of the present 
year, prior charge stocks of English Railways have fallen 
generally and in no case is the yield at the present time 
under 5 per cent., the stock which comes nearest such a 


k SS is because 


yield being Great Western Guarantced Five per Cent. 
Preference, where the yield is a little over 5 per cent. 
> . 
Feh.-Aug., 
}925. 
High. Low.Present Price. Yield °% 
Gt. Western guar. 5°) .. LO4 98 9s! £5 1 6 
do. con. pref. 5% oe» 103$ 94 93) o 7 6 
Lond. & N.E. 5% 2nd guar. .. 823 733 734 5 9 0 
do, 4°% Ist pref. ee 82 69h 70 514 0 
do. 4% 2nd pref. .. eo S81} 635 64} 615 6 
L.M.& 8.4% pref. es 82h 73 71 513 0 
do. 5° pref. 1956 a * lol, 94} 95 5 4 6 
do. 4% pref. 1923 .. ° 8] 714 vit) 5 1 0 
Southern 5%, pre 4 ta 10: , 9] 9) 5 10 6 
do, 5°%% pref. 1964 o- 1013 94) 955 6 5 0 
Is true Fatt Overvone ? 
The question, however, which will be asked by 


practical readers of this cohumn is whether, having 
regard to all the circumstances, the fall in railway stocks 
can be regarded as overdone, and whether the right 
moment has arrived either to average holdings or to 
make fresh purchases. The question is very diflicult, 
however, to answer because of the complexity of 
the factors operating. It may be well, therefore, 
to recall just a few of the factors which be 
held responsible for the present depression and the 
recent fall in prices. I have already referred to the 
general Labour unrest, including the fact that at the 
present moment railway directors are confronted with 
demands on the part of employees which, if granted, 
would seem further to imperil either the railway share- 
holder or the trade of the country should the situation 


must 
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be met by increased charges; and so long as anxicty 
on these points remains aeute, it seems useless to 
anticipate any early recovery in prices even if there 
should be no further decline. Quite apart, however, 
from actual increased demands on the part of employees, 
there is little doubt that enormous wastage is going on 
at the present time in the general working charges of 
Home Railways owing to the absurd character of many 
of the Trade Union regulations which are very con- 
spicuously displayed in some departments of railway 
work. As regards hours of labour, for example, I think 
there can be no defence at all for a system which provides 
the same number of hours of working for an employee 
engaged on work where almost every moment of the 
day is busily occupied, and for some signalman at a 
wayside railway station whose actual labour during the 
day would probably be more than covered by one hour. 
Similarly, in various matters of handling traflic, the 
Trade Union regulations involve a sheer wastage of time 
and money. In view of the frequent scarcity of 
porters—to mention that particular rank of service 
most familiar to the travellimg public—I fancy that not 
a few people will be surprised to learn that, during the 
past three years, 25,000 additional men have been taken 
on by the railways, while as compared with the pre-War 
period there has been an increase of something like 
60,000. No doubt in recent years the increase has 
been partly connected with greater activity in the 
matter of repairs and renewals, but the increase is also 
to be accounted for by the fewer hours of duty which 
probably, in their turn, explain the shortage of porters 
during busy hours of the day. 


Pros anp Cons. 

Then, again, it is the more difficult to take a view of 
the railway outlook at a moment when the Coal Com- 
mission is sitting, remembering the enormous part 
played in railway costs by the price of fuel. Should the 
investigation by the Coal Commission result in a decline 
in the costs of fuel, consistent with the economic profitable 
working of the mines, it is easy to see that not only the 
English Railways but other home industries would receive 
a powerful stimulus, All that, however, is still for the 
future to determine, and even granted some economy in 
that direction, there is little doubt that, both as regards 
employees and employers, there is much which requires 
overhauling in the railway industry before it is once again 
on a thoroughly sound basis. As in industry, so in transport 
we need to get back to the policy of catering for the public’s 
convenience as well as the public need. Although there 
is still a slight clement of competition in our various 
groups of railways, I believe that any loss of popularity 
shown by recent traflie receipts must be largely attributed 
to a spirit of monopoly which pervades the management. 
In fact, we seem only beginning to find out the short- 
comings, and therefore it looks as though a really pro- 
nounced recovery in railway stocks might still be deferred. 
Nevertheless, the falling values have been so great that 
prices in some directions are beginning to look attractive, 
especially, I imagine, to those people who believe that 
Labour “is sound at heart” and that we have little to 
fear from the Communist section. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
Risk in ForeEIGN Stocks. 
Quire the outstanding feature of the financial situation at the 
moment is the continued ease in moncy, and under its influence 
high-class Investment securities keep as firm as a rock, while 
there is a growing demand for the better class Forcign Govern- 
ment securities, many of which, including some of the European 
Reconstruction Loans, may be said to combine a fairly high 
vield with reasonably good security. The German 7 per cent. 
Loan, for example, which practically constitutes a first charge 
over the whole of German assets, yields about 7 per cent., 
while the Ilungarian Loan gives a flat yield of over 7} per cent. 
and the Austrian 6 per cent. Loan nearly 6} per cent. There 
has also been a fair amount of activity in the Speculative 
Markets and Rubber shares have kept very firm. The exception 
to the general cheerfulness of marketsis the section for English 
Railways which, together with shares in the Iron, Coal and 
Stec! group, remains under the influence of industrial depression 
and Labour unrest. Whether the monetary ease will lead to an 
early reduction in the Bank Rate is not quite clear at the 
moment, but discussions of that possibility have plaved their 


——$—__, 
part in contributing to the firmness of investment stock 
during the week, while the market is also imbued with the a 
that sooner or later conversion schemes must exert an influence 

A slight setback has occurred in prices since the foregoing 
was written on the announcement of a fresh offering of Py 4 
cent. Conversion Loan for £40,000,000 at the minimum aie 
of 76}. 

* * * * 
NORELS. 

Speaking at the annual meeting last week of Nob 
Industries Sir Harry McGowan was able to give a very cheerfyl 
statement of the position. He showed, among other things 
that while the Report had revealed a reduction in the nominal 
amount of the surplus, a corresponding reduction had been 
made under the head of possible contingencies, and the net 
margin of asset value over and above the share capital had 
again been improved. While referring to the difliculty of 
making a forecast owing to the trade depression and’ the 
present dispute in the coal industry, Sir Harry MeGowan 
expressed hopefulness with regard to international trade 
generally, and the company, with its great holding of Invest- 
ments in allied undertakings, is now in a position to look for 
something like stable conditions in its general revenues, 

* * * * 
Sir Jostan STAMP. 

The Chairman expressed the great regret of the Board 
that they should be losing their distinguished official, Sir 
Josiah Stamp, though shareholders were glad to learn from 
him that the company will continue to have the benefit of his 
great knowledge, as Sir Josiah is to remain as a Director 
of the Board. There must be few instances, we think, of a 
Government permanent official having become so closely 
identified with our great industrial enterprises as has been the 
case with Sir Josiah Stamp. Whenever Sir Josiah takes up a 
new position it generally seems to be a question of some call 
on his services being retained by his former chiefs and 
colleagues. I believe I am right, for example, in stating that 
when Sir Josiah Stamp left the Inland Revenue Department 
for Nobel Industries his services as adviser were still retained 
by the Government, and we know that during the past few 
years he has served on such important Committees as the 
International Reparation Commission and the recent Coal 
Enquiry Committee. At the end of the present year he takes 
up the important post of President of the Executive of the 
London Midland and Scottish Railway. A. W. K. 








HE art of church furnishing is one that beyond all 

others calls for taste and harmony. Yet no art is 

more often vulgarised, and the “trade” in church 
furniture is one of the least select. William Morris, the 
Poet, and the decorative artists associated with his move- 
ment devoted themselves to church work as one of their 
chief objects; and the stained glass, wood-work, altar 
ornaments, and hangings designed by them for Bodley’s 
churches are generally to this day objects of admiration, 
The Morris Company, of 17 George Street, Hanover 
Square, and Merton Abbey, have maintained this tradi- 
tion for sixty years, and may claim to carry out the most 
tasteful work in church decoration that is done in this 
country. Indeed, they are famous, especially for stained 
glass, all over the world. Since the War, they have been 
called upon to a very large extent for artistic memorials 
in bronze and marble as well. 





Messrs. Morris & Company, in conjunction with a 
well-known church architect, have recently standardised 
an exceedingly practical form of temporary or village 
churches, which are a great advance on the so-called 
“ tin-tabernacles 
These are erected complete, with all the necessary hang- 
ings and furniture, at an extremely reasonable cost, and 
a booklet dealing with the subject will be supplied free 
of charge on application. 


” 


which so often deface poor parishes. 


The Company wishes to repeat that it is not in any way 
associated with other firms called or using the name 
Morris or William Morris, and has no address other 
than those given above. The warning is necessary, as 


there has been unfortunate confusion more than once 
which has led to disappointment and trouble-—(ApvT.) 
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X.Y. effected in 1900 a policy with the “ Old | | , = 
Equitable ” for £1,000, payable in 1924 or | * Highly interesting.” 
on his death if earlier, for which he paid 
£40 10s. each year. X.Y. was alive in 1924 
and received £1,429 19s., or £458 more than 


he had paid, although his life had heen | THE STORY OF BRITISH 
assured for 24 years and in spite of the war. 
SPORTING PRINTS 


by CAPTAIN FRANK SILTZER 








—Daily Chronicle. 








Author of “ Newmarket.” 


} 











A ° “Tere is no grim catalogue but a living 
ssurance Society 

incident and anecdote in profusion. The 
a - commission |! enthusiast, he has added to a naturally 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway —The Sunday Times. 


(In one large handsome volume, with 4 
record. Packed in pages that might with 
Founded 1762 
author has brought the prints to life before 
— || fascinating subject a wealth of little known 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


e e coloured and 16 black-and-white illustrations, 

Equitable Life seme 

| 

|| fatal ease have been dull and lifeless are 

19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 brought th 
|} our eyes. Obviously both an expert and an 
information of local lore and legend.” 

SEPTEMBER 28th, 29h and 30th Rex Beach’s **A SAINTED 








DEVIL,” starring Rudolph Valentino and Nita Naldi: ‘ THE London: 

EPIC OF EVEREST"; Prince of Wales’ Tour, ete. OCTOBER Ist, 

nd and 3rd. ‘DICK’ TURPIN'S RIDE TO YORK,” starring HUTCHINSON &3 Co 
Matheson Lané and Isobel Elsom; ‘** THE CHORUS LADY,’ a 
James Forbes’ stage suceess, starring Margaret Livingston. | Paternoste r Row 
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PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. || URGENT APPEAL TO ALL 
READERS OF THIS NEWSPAPER. 


HOSTEL OF ST LUKE’S, 
14 FITZROY SQUARE, 











Capital is usually required by a firm | 
on the death of a partner. Life | 
Assurance is the ideal way of | 
providing the necessary amount. | 





Nursing Home for Clergy, their Wives, Widows 

THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD.,|| * “ws Home or Geretiegts Wives, Widow 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. meee 

All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. | FREE TO NECESSITOUS CASES. 


.. ‘| ST. LUKE’S DAY, OCTOBER 18th. 














Full Particulars from 


EHRMANNS The Secretary, 14 Fitzroy Square, W. 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS, 

This Week’s Special Bargain. 

“GOLDEN GOBLET” CHAMPAGNE SET TOT RTARTA TU LATOR OST S TRO TET OUT ET ES! 
America Cuvee. =i) 

1914 Extra Dry. In Perfect Condition. | THE SEPARATE CUP 

Per 96 /- Dozen. Heal 2 

UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 8 FOR HOoOLy COMMUNION le 


Write for “ PINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines P ’ ’ . : ; 
and Spirits at Market Prices. rf (1) Avoids the risk of infection involved in the use of a 


EHRMANNS, 43 & , Sete Square, Bl Common Cup; is 
































Please quote “S.” 033} (2) Reverts to the custom of the Early Christian Church; S| 

| (3) Favours unhindered Devout partaking of the Wine. Many 2) 

—s | pf] thousands of Christian Churches the world over have | 
bsi| adopted the Individual Cup. 4 

LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM °si For Free List and Literature Ie 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT a aparece : 

d bil y Fd 

OF AN (| ‘TOWNSHENDS, LTD. 5 

OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR) Ernest Street, Birmingham. A 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF b= EI 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST. W.1, Coloured Illustration Free, |. 5USUSUSUNUB UHURU Un Wt BUBUPURUBUBUBUBURUBUR UTS 
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COMPANY MEETING. | COMPANY MEETING. 
rT 


NOBEL INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS: 
WORLD-WIDE DEVELOPMENT, 


The sixth ordinary general meeting of Nobel Industries, Limited, 
was held on Friday in London, Sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E. (chair- 
man and managing director) presiding. 

The Chairman said: Our home trade in explesives and acces- 
sories during the year 1924 kept up surprisingly well considering 
that general conditions of trade throughout the country were none 
Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory conditions of trade 
through economies effected at our various plants we were able to 
reduce our selling prices towards the end of last year. Like all 
suppliers of colliery furnishings, the condition of the ccal trade, 
who are our largest consumers in the United Kingdom, gives us a 
good deal of concern, and | am sure that all our shareholders will 
identify themselves with the policy of doing everything possible, 
while providing a reasonable return on their capital, to contribute 
their share in resuscitating what is, after all, the basic industry in 
this country, and our consumers will need little assurance from us 
that that policy will be maintained. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. 

Our trade in the export markets of the world continues on a 
satisfactory basis, and a reference to our activities in some of our 
subsidiary companies abroad will not be amiss. 

Canadian Explosives, Limited, in which we have practically a 
half-interest, had a good year in 1924, and the satisfactory results 
of the present year as compared with the corresponding period of 
Jast year reflect the mining and other developments involving the 
use of explosives in the Dominion of Canada. Not only is progress 
being shown in the explosives part of our business in Canada, but, 
like ourselves, Canadian Explosives, Limited, have branched out in 
other directions. Their sidelines, as I call them, are doing well, 
particularly “ Duco.” which, as you doubtless know, is the name 
given to a varnish used for motor-cars and other purposes. We see 
an. ever-expanding use for * Duco,” and incidentally | may say we 
have meade arrangements to manufacture that article in this 
country. 

The consumption of explosives in the South American Continent 
is considerable, and as the result of a visit paid by one of my col- 
leagues, Mr. H. J. Mitchell, to that Continent, satisfactory arrange- 
ments have been perfected, which in our opinion will make for the 
maintenance and extension of a profitable business in that country. 
He was able to study on the spot the experience of the new factory 
worked by the Chilian Explosives Company at Calama. The big 
mining companies in Chili and Bolivia, whose interests the factory 
was recently established to serve, are now appreciating the quality 
of the output and the facility with which explosive supplies can be 
obtained. We may congratulate ourselves on the rapidity with 
which initial difficulties have been overcome, and the Company has 
secured a recognised position, 

African Explosives and Industries, Limited, has had an excellent 
year. We felt all along that an amalgamation of the explosives 
industry in South Africa would be to the advantage of the con- 
sumers, and the general results of the first year’s operations have 
exceeded our expectations. The anticipation of reduced costs of 


too good. 





working flowing from the emalgamation has keen amply realized, | 
and I have the assurance of several of the leaders of the Rand mining | 


industry, who are our most important customers in South Africa, 
that they are satisfied with the benefits accruing to them from the 
operations of the new Company. Considerable strides have also 
been made on the chemical side-——that is, in fertilizers, sheep dips, 
&c.——and we can visuelize a continually expanding business in these 
directions. 

You may bave noticed in the Press recently that a new company 
Nobel Australasia—-has been incorporated. This a purely 
domestic arrangement, and results from our decision to place our 
Various assets in Australia under our own name. The several con- 
stituent companies which owned those assets have now taken 


Is 


equivalent shareholdings in the new Company, which will be better | 


able to co-ordinate and consolidate our interests there. Business 
in that country from our point of view was good during 1924, and I 
see no reason why it should not continue to be satisfactory in that 
important market. 

Our Continental investments are still continuing to do well. and 
we are doing increasingly important business with several of the 
Balkan States. 

METAL INDUSTRY. 

Our metal industry—-that is, the Birmingham end of our business 
did well during the vear under review. ‘The improved quality in 
our products there, such as sheet and rolled metal, is being matn- 
tained, and is reflected in an increased volume of business in a highly 
competitive market. On the military emmunition side we command 
a substantial share of the British Government orders, and the quality 
of our output gives every satisfaction. We have just completed a 
large order in ammunition for a foreign Government, and have 
complied with a specification the exacting character of which a 
few years ago would have put it beyond the range of our technical 
equipment, or, indeed, that of any other British manufacturer. 








| dispute must remain with us until we see 


With regard to our sporting ammunition business, no section of | 


our huge undertaking presents more difficulties at home and abroad, 
and no branch is receiving more careful attention. As a result of 
much study we have sueceeded in determining the types of cart- 
ridges calculated to satisfy the requirements of every class of sports- 
man. 


These are now being produced under conditions of testing | 


everything, and I have no hesitation in saying that shooting men 
will agree that the ammunition we supply to-day is better and mora 
uniform than anything that can ke offered you from any other source. 
At the same time we have endeavoured—and I think with suce; : 
to provide our customers with the best service possible. The con. 
tribution which sporting ammunition makes to our revenue to day 
represents but a small return on the capital involved in its many; 





facture. . 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION. 

The results of the trading of the General Motors Corporatior for 

1924, while quite satisfactory, were not as good as might have heey 


expected, and for this reason-—that about the middle of last Vear 
they decided on a new policy as regards the stock in the hands ot 


| distributors, which will in future, while adequate to give eood 
service and meet the demands ef customers, lock up far less capital, 
| This involved curtailing factory production while the stocks actually 
in the hands of the distributors throughout the country were being 
reduced. Towards the end of last year the transition to the n - 
policy was fully effective, and so far as the present vear has gone the 


Corporation has beaten ail its previous records. The quality of its 


various cars i3 excellent, and nothing is left undone to insure a stil] 


higher standard of excellence for its various products. The demand 
in the United States for closed bodies is increasing all the time. and 
in addition to this resulting in a steadier manufacture throughout 
the year it means larger profits for the Fisher Bcdy Corporation, in 


which the General Motors Corporation has a controlling inter 
So far as our revenue from this investment is concerned, in addition 
to the regular dividend of $1.50 per quarter a bonus cf $1 per shan 
has just been declared. 

In my speech to the shareholders in September, 1922. T told 
them the reason for our having increased our holding in the General 
Motors Corporation. In relieving Canadian Explosives, Ltd., of a 
certain part of their holding in that company we decided then that 
in due course, when the selling price reached our cost, we would 
dispose of that additional block of 50,000 shares and revert to a 
holding of a size more in accordance with our earlier ideas. The 
additional holding carried by us in the interval has now been sold, 
and has resulted in a profit to our Company. This necessarily places 
us in a strong financial position and will enable us to meet without 
difficulty any requirements for additional capital in the expansion 
of certain lines of our business. It must be a source of gratification 
to see the distinctly improved prospects of the Dunlop Company 

We retain our holding of preference shares in the British Celanese 
Company, and you will be acquainted from other sources with the 
progress made by them. For some time past the conviction was 
growing upon me that the business required the services of an all- 
time chairman, and as soon as the condition of affairs enabled such a 


st 


| change to be made about the end of that Company's last financial 
year—during which a substantial profit was made on trading 
account——I vacated the chair in favour of Major General Guy 


Dawnay, who comes to the Company with an excellent reputation. 





Proceeding to deal with the financial statement of the whole 
merger regarded as a single business with a consolidated account, 
the Chairman said that it covered the assets and liabilities of thirty 
companies. The assets, not including the cost of the debentur: 
issue, were £23,248,835 and the liabilities £4,793,608, 
surplus of £18,455,227 belonging to Nobel Industries against th: 
Company's issued share capital of £15.960,215. In arriving at this, 
surplus investments in large industrial undertakings were taken at 
The aggregate market value of quoted securities stood above 
the values at which they were brought into this statement and, after 
dealing with all contingencies, the margin of actual asset value must 
approximate closely to the surplus he had mentioned. 


5 showing a 





cost. 


Our relations with Labour (the Chairman continued) still continue 
to be satisfactory, and | cannot speak too highly of the work of those 
connected with the administration of our Company. No task is too 
great, no travelling too onerous, and no Board of Directors could 
have round them a more competent and loyal staff. It 
great pleasure to express our thanks to them in public as 1 now do, 


gives me 


For some time past your Board have been considering a scheme 
for assisting our workers and staff to become shareholders, realizing 
all that is involved inmaking our interests identical. As faras pos 
sible we want all our people to feel that they are partners with us in 
all we are doing. They will be enabled to buy preferred or ordinary 
shares by being financed on easy instalment terms, which, while 
attractive to them, will, having regard to its best interests as a 
whole, be a relatively light burden on the Company. We are also 
considering the establishment of a pension fund. I only mention 
this to-day. and it is possible when | have the pleasure of meeting 
youa year hence | shall be able to outline a scheme for your approval. 

Now to the future. You will appreciate my difficulty 
expressing an opinion as to our prospects when the outlook for 
industries on which we depend to a considerable extent changes 
from month to month. ‘The unrest and anxiety caused by the coal 
and h ive 


as in 


a settlement 
clearer knowledge of the future financial state of that industry. 
This uncertainty makes prophecy on one important side of our 
business almost impossible. All Ll can say is that 1 am hopeful that 
trade abroad will be well maintained, and that the increased revenue 
from our investments, and allied undertakings will compensate, to a 
large extent, for decreased volume of business with the coal-mining 
industry in this country during the current year, and I close my 
speech by expressing the hope that the present year’s results, when 
ascertained, will not be unsatisfactory. To-day we are an organized 
industry, and during the past two years have been working for and 
have accomplished developments on international lines which put 


your Company in an excellent position throughout the w orld. 


and research which will insure a standard of performance far beyond | (Applause.) 
Ouz een has been to put quality before 


all previous attainments. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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If you could be 


independent of your 
feet you could afford 
to neglect them. 


The 
SELBERITE 
ARCH PRESERVER 
SHOE 


12:2:0 


with order and 
11 monthly pay- 
ments of £1 


CASH PRICE 
£12:10:0 


| Write for Par- 
ticulars of our 
INTRODUCTION 
SCHEME “PH. 0. 


. a , obey 
For Men, Women and Children. 
Thess wonderful shoes are smart and shapely 
and made in a great number of style: , so thet 
every demand of fashion can be met. The 


| “arch preserver,” the “ chassis” as om: may say, 
i maintains the shape of the shoe th rou thout its 
\ whole life. They are fitted by hi eficicnt 


fitters under the personal direction of M Baber, 


- who i n pers nal attendance at all times 
P q } Women’s, up to size Ii}, 
| Men's, up to size 13, 


The poi and 
the MOST COMPACT | a 
Portable Typewriter made  : Aly 





vcinches te pekisioal Practecial Gx die REGENT ST.W 
. 1873 The First Typewriter WAS a REMINGTON 
1925 The First Typewriter IS a REMINGTON 
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HE REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. With our Compl OPPOSITE THE 
100 Gracechurch St., London, E. oes page ie POLY TECHNIC 
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No. 3 


COAL and the 
TAXPAYER 


Where the Money Goes 


Wages Cost 


In 1913 a ton of coal paid in wages 

at the pit - - - - 6/103 
In 1924-25 a ton of coal paid in 

wages at the pit - - - 13/43 


1913 1924-1925 
Wages Cost 


per ton of 
Commercially 


Disposable 
Coal 





The above figures:are taken from the evidence given before 
the MacMillan Court of Enquiry. The Woes Agreement 
of 1924 came into operation on May Ist of that year and 
the 1924-25 figures are for 12 months from that date. 


Increase in Wages Cost 
per ton - - - 94 per cent. 


Increase in Cost of Living 81 ,, __,, 
(December, 1924, highest for year) 


Present Increase in Cosi 
of Living - - 74 ” ” 


In 1913 the average price obtained 
for coal at the pithead was 11/- per 
ton—nearly 2/6 a ton less than the 
1921-25 cost in wages alone. 


You naturally think of what wages 


will buy: but think also of the service - 


given for them. 


The Wages problem can be solved by 
producing mere coal at less cost per 
ton. If coal is cheaper, more will be 
sold and there will be more money for 
a larger wages bill. 


Wages come out of Sales; 
Sales depend on Cost; 
Cost depends on Output. 


FACE THE FACTS 


Issued on behalf of the Colliery Owners of Great Britain 

by Ph: ilip Gee, 40 King Street, Covent Carden, London, 

W.C.2, from whom further information about the Coal 
Mining Industry can be obtained. 
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PRATTS 


On Top in. all Veoad Taxis 


} - 
| Ancto-Amertcan Ort Co., Ltp., 36 Queen Anne’s Gatr, Lon 






























































An Oxford Sectional Bookcase will enhance the 
appearance of any room, great or small. From one 
section you can start now to build a bookcase to suit 
any future requirements. Each section is joined 
neatly and rigidly by practically invisible joints. 
As shown at Wembley, Ideal Homes and other 
Exhibitions. 


OXFORD 


Sectional Bookcase 


Send to-day for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
Free and Post Paid. 


_, Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd. 





lem (Dept. 10), 





i) ii SPECIALISTS, OXF ORD. 

















: a London Agents: Duiau & Co., Ltd., 
iil il Booksellers, 34-36 2) ‘Street, 
Cavendish ‘Square, W. 
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Coupon. 

To Underwood Portable Typewriters Ltd., 
70 New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
Please forward me illustrated Booklet No. 
B.33, with full particulars ef your Free Trial 
offer and Special Easy Payment terms, on the 
distinct understanding that I am under no obli 
gation to purchase either now or at any t.me. 
















WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO PURCHASE 


FE. offer to all readers of the Spectator this opportunity of ‘testing 
for themselves, and at our expense, the incomparable utility of the 
World's Finest Portable Typewriter. 
To all whose work, personal or commercial, involves writing, an Underwood 
Portable halves your labours and move than doubles your efficiency and 
output. 
If it is desired to purchase, special easy payment terms of £1 1 0 down and 
the balance by easy monthly instalments can be arranged if the coupon above 
is filled in and po ted by October 10th. 


The £12 12 O Underwood 


is the most perfect writing machine ever assembled in Portable Ferm and is 
built on the same principle and in the same factory as the Standard Type- 
writer which has made the name Underwood famous the World over. 


Cut cut and send the above Coupon before October 10th. 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS, LTD., 
70 New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


Sole Headquarters for the United Kingdom. 
"Phone: Mavfair 5806. 
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PLAY 


















R EXCLUSIVE 


“Se KEN 
Fe Are BE RR i, N 











THE cork-tipped Player's No. 3 Virginia Cigarette is 
welcomed by some smokers. The cost is the same 
and the fragrance and coolness of the tobacco are 
still there. Manufactured by modern machinery 
in a Model Factory from matured Virginia Tobacco. 


10 for 84. 20 for 1/4 
50 for 3/3 


- OR - WITHOUT - CORK - TIPS 


i il 
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25,000 





Here is a pen for the busy Man of Affairs, for Clergymen, Authors, 
Journalists, Directors, Secretaries, and all who have much writing to 
do or large numbers of letters, cheques, or documents to sign. It is one 
of the big members of the Waterman family. 


No. 





Sermon writing 


for 25 YEARS 


The Rev. James M. Alley writes: 
“ For a quarter of a century one 
or other of two ‘ Waterman's’ 
Ideal Fountain Pens has been my 
daily companion, and I cannot 
speak too highly of their worth. 


or Cardinal, with 18ct. gold-filled Clip- poe 40/- 


Waterman's ( 


“Regular” Type, from 12/6; ™ Safety” rahi from 17/6; “ Sclf-filling ” 708, Cw rith Patent 
Lever), No. 52, 17/6; No. 54, 22/6. 





Presentation Pens in Silver and Gold. Nibs to suit all hands; 


No. 56 
Mottled, 


manifolding and accounting. 
See also Waterman’s Pencil (Rigid Point)—the LIGHTEST and STRONGEST Pencil made, 


OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 


56—BLACK CARDINAL & MOTTLED. 


This No. 56 Self-filling Type holds enough ink to write 25,000 words with one 
filling, and can be refilled instantly by means of the little lever in the barrel—the 
simplest and most effective device yet invente:. 
In Black, 32/6, or 33/6 with Nickel ee in Mottled (as illustrated below) 


eal)Fountam Pen 


It makes a fine gift pen. 


Pens with extra large ink ¢ apa acity ; 
No. 56, 32/6; No, 58, 42/-. (Clip-Cap, 1/- extra.) 
also special nibs for 
Every Pen fully guarantee 


“The Pen Book” free from 
L. G. Sloan, Ltd., ThePen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


They have written in that time 
an almost innumerable number 
of Sermons, Addresses, News- 
paper Articles, and letters, be- 
sides for many years the official 
€ records of the Methodist Church 
in Ireland. During all that 
period the only renewal required 
was the replacing of a nib which 
was broken through accident.” 





Another Waterman enthusiast 
avrites to say that his pen has 
been in use for 41 years without 
a change of nib and that it still 
writes like a piece of velvet. 
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The First Day 
You need Your 
Overcoat 


One morning you will say, 
“Brbh! A bit chilly—think 
I'll wear my Overcoat!” 
But is it really in a fit condition 
for wear? It would be wise to 
have a look at it now, and if it 
is creased or soiled—lIet us call 
for it and smarten it up. Then 
you will have it back all ready 
for the first chilly day that comes 
along. Even if it isa a bit shabby 
we can make it look good again. 
Our cleaning processes are very 
thorough and include the re- 
moval of all spots and stains; 
every garment treated is care- 
fully pressed and reshaped. All 
fora few Shillings. Write fora 
copy of “Clothes Count,” post 
free on request. 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Office and Works:— 
Hackney Wick, London, E. 9. 


Branches and Agents Everywhere. 


O. 29. 

















A well-chosen 
menu, a choice 
wine or a good 
tobacco out- 
weigh all price 
considerations 


1-0z. Packet 1/3} 
2-0z. Packet 2/7 
j-lb. Tin . 5/2 
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The DEAF CAN HEAR! 






In these four words lies the 
story of “ARDENTE-ACOUSTIQUE” way to hearing. 
Ten years—five vears ago it would have been incredible 
that a maimed man could acquire an artificial hand 
of such sensitive mechanism that the very finger- 
tips are perfectly controlled. So with hearing— 
‘*ARDENTE-ACOUSTIQUE” is not just a rough 
a ready Aid to failing nature—the old trumpet and 
large magnifying instrument to wit—but a MEANS 
OF HEARING so akin to NATURE that any con- 
sciousness of mech ; 


hanical aid is non-existent. 
EMINENT 


plain, authenticated 


AURAL SURGEONS endorse “ ARDENTE- 
ACOUSTIQUE” (many doctors are users) and constantly 
send or accompany their patients to Mr. Dent's offices to 
be fitted with the ty pe best suited to the individual case. 
There are many distinct types, each on the NON-HEAD 
ATTACHMENT principle, which renders it most incon- 
spicuous for men and women in day or evening wear. 
There is one for every case—" hard of hearing,” 
called “stone” deat; for young, middle-aged or old. 
NERVE (HEAD NOISES), MIDDLE EAR (CATARRH) 
AND OTOSCLEROSIS CASES, due to advancing years, 
SPECIALLY FITTED. 


* ARDENTE-ACOUSTIOUE is used and recommended : 
by Prof. J. A. Fleming, F -_" Inventor of the wireless 1% 
valve; Lord Le verhulme , Gen, Booth, and a whole host of & 
other eminent men and women the world over, as well as § 

thousands of wage-earners. i 


or so- 





yewewannnnenan 





Daily Individual Demonstrations and Tests with- 
out fee or ebligation. CALL if possible, or write 
for details of postal fittings and home tests. 
Address communication R. H. Dent, G.P.O., Box 724, 95 Wig 
Street, London, W. 1. 
9 Duke St. - CARDIFF 
51 King St. - MANCHESTER 


more 


M®RH.DENTS 


RDENT 


‘“AACOUSTIQUE 


206 Sauchiehall St. 


WIGMORE. 
hp ate 
LONDON Ww. 1=— 
"Phone: Mayfair 1380/1718. 








Vited 

















A Short, 


True Story. 


R.AMI., son of a Regular Army oflicer, had reached 
eighteen when the Great War cam Born of such 
parentage, it is not surprising that Robert was soon 
in a subaltern’s uniform, leading his men in Flanders. 

In due time he left the Service, suffering from 
“shell-shock.” Handicapped in health, with no 


“trade in his hands,” and with a wife to suppert, his 
only assets were a small pension. 
The truth should be told: he had, during Army 


service, lived beyond his means. Both father and 


father-in-law refused, after a time, to pay any more 
of his debts. 
But underneath the light surface mannerisms 


remained a sturdy heart. One day R.M. walked 30 
miles after a farm situation; next day he walked 
back disappointed. 

After some nights in St. Martin’s Church, R.M. 
besought Church Army help. He was started in 
work at sufficient pay for him to send for his wife. 

Fortune had begun to smile, the best of her gifts 
heing a friend in need. He worked well, but the 
“call of the open” proved irresistible, and he applied 
for emigration. A generous C.A. friend stepped in, 
She arranged a position on a Dominion farm, and 
paid expenses of outfit and passage for the little 
family of three. R.M. is doing well in the Dominions, 

Here the story ends. The Church Army, unaided, 
could have done little or nothing. It needed help and 
personal interest of a third party. 

The story has an excellent moral. 


Cheques, etc., for large or small amounts, crossed 


“ Barclay’s a/c, Church Army,” payable to PREB., 
CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec., 55 Bryanston St., W.1. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 








A great book on humanity. 


Tales of 


Bohemia, Taverns, 
and the Underworld 








STANLEY SCOTT 


‘ The Human Side of Crook 
and Convict Life.” 


Author of 


18s. 20c1. 


In this fascinating volume the 
reader’s attention is held unflaggingly 
from the first page to the last as he is 
led round the West and East End of 
London; through the underworld of 
Germany, France, and Italy, and is 
introduced to many well-known char- 
acters of to-day of this world and the 
half-world. With good-natured fun 
and deep sense of the pathos of 
humanity the author draws the world 
as he sees it. 


HURST & BLACKETT 


In one large handsome voluine 


LTD. 


























PROOF without HEAT— WARM without WEIGH 
Overcoats of great com- 
fort which are also 
Weatherproofs of great 
service—one coat fulfil- 
ling the two purposes to 
per fection. 


BURBERRY 
PROOFED 


these Overcoats defy 
wet and wind, although 
they retain the natural 
ventilating properties of 
unproofed fabrics. 


THERE ARE 
THOUSANDS 
of these coats in every 
degree of texture—thin 
to blizzard-proof — all 














: BURBERRY OVERCOATS 






light-in-weight because if 
designed in the finest . 
wool materials. - 
Catalogue & Paiterns Post Free aed : 
se \k 
BURBERRYS - 
Every 
Burberry 


HAYMARKET 
LONDON S.W.1 


Burberrys Lid, 





Model B 291, 


Garment 
bears the 
Burberry 
Label 
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INDIA or CEYLON, 100 Guineas Return ,, PsO 


For Illustrated Handbooks, 
“ A Winter in India” and 
“ Ceylon —an Equatorial 
Playground,” with special 


(At Reduced Winter Fares, December-February. ) 
visit to India or Ceylon in 


A mid-winter, entailing an 
absence from England of two 
F months or less, will appeal to 





many people—to those who wish to visit resident friends or relatives; 
to those who would see the enchantments of architecture with which 
India’s fascinating history has been enriched; to those who, loving 
India, hold the well-founded belief that India to-day—political 
eddies apart—differs but little from the India of earlier days. 
Ceylon, as a sunny winter resort, has a charm peculiar to 


itself. To travel both ways between 
London and Marseilles by the P. & O. 
Sleeping Car Ex- 
press will shorten 
the double journey 
(fare £120) by 13 


or 14 days. 


‘a — jt hl toot ff — afd pt tt i — hl Sl lel 


steamer dates and cabin 
plans, apply: 
P. & O. CHIEF PASSENGER 
OFFICE 
(F. H. Grosvenor, Manager) 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 





OR £ 


—e 











PEE SE oi ot ote ut ESE St ot EME LE oT UL OE tot YE OL UF ot ST LT OF bt EE OE oF 


NEW YORK 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 


SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 
LINERS. 

TOURS ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 


THE ROYAL MAIL 


HOUSE MOORGATE, EC: © AM. 4 SF, COCKSP 


& PACIFIC LINES 


Bi SLBAat AS RE shat nt she oe eu ae cMeueeeesa se ay 2y rueueueureus 


ATLANTIC k STREET, S.Wa 
corre. WATIR STRELT 1/1 ERPOOL 
44530 AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCHSSTER, GLASGOW ¥ SOUTHAMPTON 
2 in on A Ae 40 AP ADAG AG SO AGAR AAG AG AG AG Af Af 40 ae ae de ae 2 ere erat, 
A EASA AAS ISAS DAS ES SAS AS TAS ASSES LOL 1) 

















THE SHIPWRECKED 
MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


is in urgent need of money for the great work 
of relief which it has carried on for 86 years, 
the banking account now being considerably 





overdrawn. 
| Patron —- H.M. THE KING. 
' Rankers--Williams Deacon’s Pank, Limited, 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged if sent 
to the Secretary, GERALD E. MAUDE, Esq., 
Carlton House, Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Seek Summer Skies 
By Cruising 


instead of at the usual winter resort. 


Cruise Round the World 


visiting 22 different countries, 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF STEAMSHIP 


in the 


“EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 


(Oil Burner), 25,000 tons. 
BRITISH SHIP BRITISH CREW 


From SOUTHAMPTON, Nov. 14th. 


J SOUTHAMPTON \ —— 


From { “via MADEIRA { Dec: 


ene LONDON \ 

rom \ via MONTE CARLO | 

Rates from £450 inclusive of Tours Ashore, 
Hotels, etc. 


Dec. 15 





The Best way for unaccompanied ladies. 





Apply: 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 \ 
103 Ladenhall Street, E.C.3 / LONDON 


Ir Local Agents Everywhere. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


ace maT Beat 
ee SOCIETY 


ACCOUNTANTS 
n that the next Examination of candidates resident in England 
Manchester, Carditf and Leeds on the following 








OF INCORPORATED 
AND AUDITORS 
(A.D. 1885.) 


EXAMINATIONS, 


Notice is hereby give 
and Wales will be held in London 
ein liminary Examination on November 9th and 10th. 

Intermediate Examination on November lith and 12th, 

Final Examination on November 10th, 11th and 12th. 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give no itice to the undersigned 
on or befor the 6th October, 

Women are eligible under the 







Society's regulations to qualify as Incorporated 





countants upon the same terms and conditions as are applicable to men, 
— Ky Order of the Council, 
A, A. GARRETT, 
Secretary, 
60 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 2. 
oo OO —————————————— ——————— ——— 
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For Sale ary Eo Let. 


ES eee | erred cee =. tore 
VHARMING BUNGALOW, well built, all conveniences. 
bor } Bedroom > Lar Rooms, Kitchen, Bathroom, usual offices Attractive 
position an idst pine and larch wood, 500 feet up from Welwyn-Knebworth road, 
with 1} Water, Electric Light and Gas available, approached by own carriage 
drive > ‘mil s Welwyn Station.—Write BISHOP, Molbar Cottage, Knebworth 


Ww STON - SUPER - MARE for Health 

SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy positions 
Ings (sea and land views), s well decorated, every modern 
convenience. Rentals (inclusive), £85 to £150 yearly No preminoms, 
free.- ney = HENRY BUTT, Oxford street, Weston-super-Mare 















and Happiness.— 
and surround- 
and sanitary 
Fixtures 








f-contained, 
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Medical and Cnuibersity raining. 








Poe . 
Ty HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


(UNIVERSITY 


BERNERS 


OF LONDON), 


STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


THE WINTER SESSION 


OCTOBER 


OPENS ON 


Ist. 
Students wishing to enter the Medical School should a pply for 
accommodation as early as possible. 


The Medical School is fully equipped for teaching the entire 
curriculum. 


Students are also prepared 
Chemistry and Physics. 


for the Pre-Medical Examination in 


Value of Scholarships awarded annually exceeds £1,000. 


Research Funds of over £25,000. 


The teaching staff includes 6 University Professors, 1 University 
Reader, 30 Lecturers, 8 Demonstrators, and 4 Tutors. 

Parents and Guardians desiring information and advice with 
regard to the Medical Curriculum should write to the Dean, 


L. PEARCE GOULD, M.A., M.D., Ch.M., F.R.C.S., or to the 


| Schoo! Secretary, R. A. FOLEY. 


mo LET, Six Months or longer, attr: wctively Furnished Little | 
H HO! SE North Foreland Finest sea air house perfect’ condition, very 
silv run; unusually restful atmospher Hox 1514, the Spectator, 13. York Street, 
nt Garde London, Ww. 
(ORNISH VILL Attractive House to Let furnished. Jan. 
VU to June. Modern convenience Moderat« terms M. B., Trevail, Grampo und 


“Wanted. 
DEEN. 


‘Suess wit 
ABER 


~ ‘Appointments, ry 


U®: NIVERSITY OF 
J 


FRENCH 
ito the apy 
atronage of which is ves 





CHAIR O}F 
will shortly proce¢ intment of the firat incumbent 


ted in the University 


The University Court 
of the Carnegie Chair of French, the J 














Court 

rhe salary proposed is £1,050 

Persons of British nationality desirous of being considered for the office are re- 
quested to Jodge their names with the Secretary to the University on or before 19th 
Octcber, 1925, together with sixteen copies of Testimonials and a full statement of 
yualifications, age and previous experience 
, ' ' H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 

The University At rd n 
er ED ATION ‘OMMITTEE. 

en rON pong heme GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
nediately, an SISTANT MISTRESS to teach chiefly History 
bn 1G id to hely Physical Training. 
aduat training preferred 

salary according to Burnham Award for Secondary Schools, 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped and addressed 
foolscap envelop irom t HEAD MISTRESS, Horwell Grammar School for 
Girls, Launcest to whom they should be returned not later than the 4th October, 
1925 


NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOT FOR GIRLS 
Wanted, immediate! MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE MISTRESS, Graduate 
With some experier to teach Mathematics throughout, and Elementary Chemistry 
and Physics 
ndary Schools. 


ham Award for Seco 


Salary cording to Burr 
rT applicatio m may be obtained (on om of a stamped and addressed 
velope) from the HEAD MISTRESS, County School for Girls, Newquay, 





1 Department 
County Hall, Tr 


16th September, 1925. 








AR E ERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique Training 

J in Seerctarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom- 

mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department.— 

CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSO- 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell quire, W.c. 1. 


Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 
‘HE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 








PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES, 


President: The Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF BALFOUR, K.G.,0.M., P.R.S, 
SESSION 1925-24, 
The syllabus of lectures for the Session beginning October 5th, 1925, is now available 
and can be obtained on application to the DIRECTOR, 88 Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 





forthcoming Michaelmas term : 
Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 
Haroid J. 


The following courses of Lectures begin in the 

“ PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY,” by the Hon 

“MODERN TENDENCIES IN POLITICAL THEORY,” by M Laskl, 
M.A 

“ PSYCHOLOGY,” by Professor T. H 

Those desiring to enter for any 


Pear, B.Sc., M.A 


lectures shouid reg 


course ol le ister now. 


NSTEY PHYSIK 


Birmingham (Ling 





i TRAINING 


offers 


COLLEGE, Erdington, 
Teachers’ Training 
and Masruge, 







‘s Swedish complete 





System), 








(Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, 
Hygiene Physiology, &« Three Years’ Course Prospectus on application. 
‘ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE S.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14, 
agg and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. Hon. Treasurer 


Mr. W. Ogston. 
from the be ard of Educaticr 


For information concerning Sc he larships Loan Fund and Grants 
apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 


|S. KATHERINE'S, HE 
M 





Bous Schools and Colleges. 





TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER’ > (Revised Edition), 


| OW 
containing in a concise form the regulations rel ating to the entry of Cadets 


(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Nava! College, 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a fullillustrated description 
of life at the College.—GLEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1.’ 


BING DON | SC CHOOL, 
Highly qualified staff. I 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating, O.T.« Fees £81 hutrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRt NDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
D*: sHOUSIE CASTLE, near “BONNYR IGG, MIDLOTHIAN, 
will be opened 30th September as a Boys’ Preparatory School, by K. M. Mylne, 
(Oxon), late Head-Master, Merchiston Castle Preparatory School. 
| INGWE L L H AL L, Bath.—Mr. 8S. L. 


prepares Boys for Public d Royal Navy 


B E R KS Pub lic 


ur leaving Sch 


School Education. 
larships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
—— wium, Workshop, Boathouse, &e. 











— ——— at 


yoy M.A.(Oxon), 


Situated in Parish of High 


near 
Schools ar 





Littleton, in beautiful parkland, 500 feet above sea-level. Parents met Bath, 
Prospectus on application, 

] ARROW HEDGES SCHOOL, CARSHALTON.— Beautiful 

ind Healthy situation on Surrey Hills Sous of Professional Men. 
Surrounded 150 acres. Illustrated prospectus Apply Secretary. 
rWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL BL wer 

PAT ON'S List . HOOLS 

An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and Tutors. Crown 8vo, 1,085 pages. 

Price, 53.; postage, 9d. Contains particulars with illustrations of DPreparetory, 

Private and Public Schools for Boys, Tutors, Private and Public Schools for Girls, 


Domestic Science, 
and Busine 
PATON, Educational Agents, 


Physical Training and 
as Colleges, dc., &¢ Advice 
143 Cannon Street, 


Oirls’ 


‘°" GHOLT 


Head- Mistress 


ryXUDOR 


Agricultural Colleges, Secretarial Training 
also given, free of all charge.—J. & J. 
London, E.C, 4, 








Schools and Colleges, 





H OOL 
cecuatenie SURREY. 
Bracing climat« Good education. 
Miss F. M.S BAT HE LOR (Oxf Hons. Sch.) 


~ SCHOOL, . KENT, 


FOUNDED 


FOR GIR 


Ls, 





HALL 





~ CHISLEHURST, 


1850, 


JS Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE 

\ Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

EDUCATION FOK GENTLEMEN’S 

(Resident only.) 

stands in 10’) acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 

ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
ANGUAGES, and AR’ 

LECTURES BY WELL-K NOWN PROF E SSORS. 


Lis Poke S SCHOOL, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, 
Principal M L. A. FREEMAN, 


23rd, 


HOOLS.—W ESTERN 
ETHERINGTON, 
PARK 


Fees £150 


M.A., London, 


Principais 
THOROUGH DAUGHTERS 


House 
SPECIAL 








Next Term commences Sept 











DIVISION, 
Wrington, Somerset. 
LTAUNTON Head- Mistress: 
girls over 14, £180 


TOODARD GIRLS’ 8 
Provost Rev. tf M 

4THERTON 

Miss KE M.A Oxon.) 


‘ {CHOOL OF 8. MAR Y AND 8. 
S STAFFORD.—Se 


HARTNELL, 


ANNE, ABBOTS 








BROMLEY 


eral Exhibitions of £35 a year and a few of £55 a year are 
offered for September, For particulars apply to the HEAD-MiISTRESS, 
HOU SE, Sw ANAGE, BOAR 2 DING SCHOOL 


ANSDOW NE 

Ad FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dubiin. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the Universities if required, 
Beautiful situation everlooking the bay. Good garden Net ball, Tennis, Bathing, 
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Home Boarding School 
ndid health cecord. 


HALL. 


Near pines and sea. Sple 


OURNEMOUTH: KNOLE 
fcr Girls Modern Education, 
Prin ipal, Miss FAIRBROTHER, 


ial 1 Gu rF1ksE L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal —Misa Wallis. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: 





“Watford 616." 





Girls 





r. HELENS, COCK ERMOUTH.—Boarding School for 
S in the Lake District. Principal—Mixss WHEELER ; ' 
—_ ial terms for ministers’ and tatssionarics’ daughters. Entire charge if desired, 














RT WORT BB. 
“ BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A... D.D. 

Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, A London 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Tutrance Scholarships 
Prospectus from th 





Went worth,” College Road, Bournemouth. 
Schools, Lt 


CHOOL, 


PRINCIPAL, “ 
Bournemouth Collegiate 





GIRLY 






YALDER 
j - - 
Climate bracing an? sunny 


A sound education on Public School lines. PREPARATORY 
& to 15 years UPPER SCHOOL for giris. 14 to to years 

Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and sai 

Escort London, Crewe Leeds, Manchester. Liverpool, 

For iNus trate “dl pe os tus apply Hk AD- MIST KESS 


a ul i DOWN 
Head-Mibtress: Miss LUCRETIA ¢ AMERON, Honours School of 
Moderna History, Somerville College, Oxford 
Bracing | air from Downs and. sea. 


SEASCALE. 


SCHOOL for gils 


bathing. 


sc HOOL, SEAFORD. 


{ribate Tuition, 


OHN y pu X Bl “RYS ELOCUTION SCHOOL 
° HARRY DUABUERY Expression, ete. ii RS “ HORTON —Voiee. ete 
Appl; SECRET ARY Al Wobura Square, London, Wa, 1. Tel Muscum —188, 


CHARLES SEYMOU R will 


We 


rae and 


ow TION. Mr. 
a brochure of his Private Lessons in Elocution;  Vocabnuiary sequen 
PEBLIC SPEAKING 
Breathing: Reciting. 401 Strand, WiC) 2. (Opp. Hotel ¢ 


Volee Production : 





Foreign. 


OME. SIG NORL INA “BOSC Hie TT, M.B.E.. receives girls 


» feaving school in her CASA DL STUDIO. 82 VIA SAVOLA Highiv reeom- 
mended by Mrs, G. M. ‘TREVELYAN., British ttalian League. 74 Grosyvenorst.. W.1. 





Scholastic Agencies 


Q cHOOLS 


AND YTUTORS. 


Reliable information and advice concerning the most snilable establishments 
will be given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, 
age of pupil, locality preferzed, range of feea, &e.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents 
61 CONDULT STREET, LONDON, ms 
Telephone Gerrard $272 (2 lines) 
“SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence 


price 2s. 6d 





Publishers of 


, Post free 3s 








DVIC 1D) ABOUT sc HOO Ls, AT 
d HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ YTABLISHUMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, Sy 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Fducaticnal Agents, Established 1873 
Messre. Gabbitas, Thring & Co., are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Jrincipals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Ayriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHAT v KE Is M ADE TO PARENTS 





Ry “HOOLS FOR BOYS AND Gil 
Y TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 


CLERGY RECKIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Measrs. J. & J. PATON, baving an up-to-date knowledge of the Best S 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be 
PARENTS by sending (free 

The ave of the pupil, district preferred, 

J 


is and 
ple wed to AID 
of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 
and rouzh idea of fees should be given 











& J. PALON, Educational Agents, 148 Cannon Street, London, B.C. 4 
Authors, Typelwriting. ve 


Rexaep Pistet nie JPARY 


AGENT. 


a od Stories, &e,, sequired 
Send stamp for prospeeta 
108 vi toria Street, Londo: 





RONALD MASSEY, : vy SW 
I YARN Money by Your Pen. | nique postal course: How 
4 to write What to write about, where to sell Expert guidance. real treining 
Vor ki t trec Regent Lnstitute (Dept. 85). 1% Vietoria Street, SW. ot 





SPE CTATOR. 


otherwi faction guaranteed 


; oe PE WR ITING, 10d. per 1.060. Prompt and careful wor 
© Duplicating. —WEATHERLEY, 5 Tie Close, ‘Chorab:! ititte 
Hants 
JT ITERARY “PYP 1D WR ITING of evers de scription — ( arefully 
4 ind promptly execnted. MSS, ts. per 1.000) word Carbon Copy 2d. | 
1a Mi NANCL MePARLANL « it Palo e Avent Wostelitt-or 


rpyy P F Ww RIT iv ' NG. Prompt and Accurate Work. AL classes 
wow pe \ mate taken, Is. per 1,000 woid tarbou oud 
stoke 





t Ass, Is ih 
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TS EA TT A RN a i en eae 
1 


Hotels, Budros, Ne, 


LPINE SPORTS, ry a 


BRltisH CLIENTELS 











HOTELS 
Best SPORTING Factuimy LS, 








MURREN PALACE HOTEL DES ALPES, | " 
REGINA, AND THREE OTHERS, 
MALOJA  .. MALOJA PALACE, 
VPONTRESINA SCHLOSS, Parc, 
MORGINS .. Granp Hore, 
WENGEN BELVEDERE, 
BERGUN KURHATS, 
PI. ANS FROM SECRKRETAR 
Sen ENDSLE IGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 1. 
0a a 


High-Class Resident} 
Hotel famed for quiet « aaa a 
excellent cuisine, Eua a ge r Lift. 


Radiation Stove ith slot meters 


| ONDON: Old-Estbd. 
4 FLORENCE HOTEL, 
19/20, LANCASTER GATE, 





HYDE PARK, W.2. all bedrooms Ter ins. including 
Few yards Park, Kensington Gardens Breakfast, Luncheon, ‘Tea Dinner, 
"uses and Tubes to ali parts London baths, Koots, Attendance from 
and Suburbs. #h to 4) Guineas Weekly Daily 
‘Phone: Paddington 4676. from 13.6 


Breakfast 
Telegrams : Laths, Boots, . “a 
- ch. lorenotel, Padd. London.” 8&8 6 to 10/6 « 





He OT EL CONSTANCE 
23 LANCASTER GATE. 


deasu ted. on a quiet corner. facing South. Wit! 





\ I v's throw 
of ani o oe r Ws fe Park. Spacious, well-lit) pubtie rooms inate fur- 
nished on the lines of a Private Hows Gas fires and telephon ill bedrooms 
(ood Tood and good cooking Seli-coutained Suites by arrangement Liit I rms 
from 3! guineas weekly Prot L2s. 6d. a day Prom Ss. 6d. a night (Bed, Breakfast 
Hath and At radaneces _Tel ephone P adding ton S083 . 
. d or eke A sea joebenn etnias es 

\ LL AN W \TER HOTE L, Bridge of f Allan, Stisling shire Excel. 
L leut motori entre for Trossachs. Rob Roy: Country. Large Garden. Lawn Tennia, 
A‘. BOURNEMOU TH HY DRO vis itors find Hotel Comforts 

with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. ‘I > 341. Lift 


C ours, ke. 


. H 1 R D WORL D- rn OUR 
Visiting 
— BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, JAPAN, CAN \DA, 
Organized and accompanied by 

XN. S&S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
jeaves London on November lith 

November 14th, INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON (four months), 

January 16th, WORLD TOUR (five months), 
PRIVALE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Aucklind Road, London, S.E. 19 


For the Table, ‘&e. 


W HOLE MEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. Ground with 
stones only sh with order, 7 Ibs., 2s. 3d., post free Put up in strong 
cartons. THE BREW RSI MILLING | CO... Loxwood, Sussex 


| ete .—Michaelmas Cicese, 7s. each: Roasting 
Fow!s, &s. pair: Duck Ss. brace; trussed fi ( Mi MOLLIE 

( ANTY. Froe House Rosscarbery. Cork 

V ICHAELMAS GEESE. 7s. 

y Puck vd Ss. pair Lara 

paid. veliable Mis DE MPSEY 


each; Large Harvest Fowls, 
Boiling Fowls. 65. pai trussed, posta 
Poulterer, Rossearbery. Cork 


Mi scellaneous. 
PEFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
170 tons and Hotel managed by the People’s Reirestmeat House A ixtion 

ltd. PARA. Lt. St. George's Hous: 1035 Re ruent Street Ww. 





ALUABLE CHINA and Antiques of all kinds skilfully 
repaired, Best work, rivetting rarely necessary. Pric a-br Repairs, 
mu ifton G arden, EC. 1, 

QOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
= Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, Glassware, Travs. Certaiv 
suceess assured to purchasces of our Vases, bowls, Fernpots, Trays. by pl 
HAND-COLOURED. Beautiful colourings. Dig profits. Customer writes i yttery 
supplied was much admired and sold out before anything else. If we had understoo 
demand beforchard we should have been safe in having quite three times the amo vant 


Write for details." RAINBOW " 


N UsiC BY MAIL. Everything in Music-—Vocal. 
p. Bau ational British and Foreign —Largest Stock in London 
. Oxterd Circus, and 463 Oxi ed Stroet Wl 


N SURASTHENIA, ALCOHOLISM. Ete. — Individual 
B therapeutic and Electrical treatment ja nursing home near Londo: 


POTTERY CO., Dept. * a Li nll ld, 5 Sussex, 





Instrume ntal. 
MURDUCHS 
rine “ as St reet 








ox J HOS, the Spectator, 15 York Street, Covent Gar jen, London, Wit 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own Arms, 
cest Motto, or other ideas incorporated Artist wlsooriginal work 
f Specimens ut free HENRY B. WARD + Mortimer Street, 


Lon:ten, M. I 


N K W CLOTELES FOR OL rea Ct ut your ‘Tailors’ Bills i in half by 





having vour Overcoat. Suit, Clerical Garments, Costum et turned and 
re-tailored by the Actual Tailor Write for Des Vri « Li Send Garments for 
Free Betinvt Suit Pur ning Co Ltd (Dept. Sp), Reg. Office & Works : 52 Hounds- 
ditch Le mide a F. <1 *Phon Ay “nue 5721. Wo wk pen tor inspection at all times 
R TIFIC TAL, TEE TH (OLD) BOUG HT.—Hichest Value, 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned= on Vulcanit 12s. on ‘Silver. 1 on 

‘Wd, £2 on Platinum 





Cash or offer by returi it offer not accepted, parcel 





1 poet ti Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver J 
by the reliable firm. 


SCANS X €O., 604 Market Street, Manchester std 1850. 


I AVE you Coc ‘kroaches 7—You can't keep them if you us 3 

bla ti . the guaranteed scientific remedy which has stood test of 30 years 

Vises t Ad, Ys. Geb... 4a. Gd , pest free from Sole Makers :—HOWARTHS, 4 re 3: 

moore Road, Shetheld, or Chemists, BOOTS’ Branches, Stores. Larger Sizes for 
, lower rates 






B ARG. AINS IN) BOOKS, Write “for my October 32. pp. 
Catulos ue Of PUBLISHER'S REMAINDERS mitaining an wnusuall mn 
st branches of Literatur All books in new conditieu 
edat GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


Tree on request. 


of BOOKS inn 


pe hensis 
‘ d. but pow offt 


first pu 





H. J. GLAISHER, Remaindes Beoketer oF, Weemore St W.1, 








Wh 


] 
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THE GIVING IS GOOD— 
THE GIFT PERFECT 


A leading article in “ The Times” on May 9th, 
1925, thus commended the Bible Society’s work: 


“ That we should come to races, barbarous or 
savage a few years ago, uproct their custonis, 
albeit substituting for them the most scrupulous 
justice, give them railways, mvtors, wireless and 
the rest, and yet withhold from them a know- 
ledge which is open to all at home to acquire, 
if it is not imparted in childhood, would be an 
unforgivable oversight. 


“Nor is it only to the least enlightened races 
that the debt is due. 


“Nations with ancient civilizations have 
equally a claim to expect that the common book 
of Christendom should in these days of 


vernacular presses be made accessible to them. | 


“Happily, as the Bible Society’s statistics 
show, it is brought te them in great numbers. 


* In the presentation of religion there is more 
than one element, but history plays an indis- 
pensable part in it; and a copy of the Scriptures, 
as faithfully translated as scholarship can render 
them, is one of the few things that change hands 
in this modern world of which it can ke said 
without qualification that the giving is good and 
the gift perfect.” 


Your gifts will be gratefully received by the Secre- 
taries, The British and Foreign Bible Society, 146 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 4. 




















The Mayfair 
Calendar 
» HORACE WYNDHAM | 


(/llus. 18 


- Ni) 

By the author of “‘ Famous Trials 
Retold,” ete. 

“Much more interesting and vastly 

more 

prototype. 


Newgate 
Interesting Mr. 
Wyndham has the art of clothing in 
flesh and blood 
many other 


remained dry legal skeletons.” 


accurate than its 


which in so 
often 


Stories 


hands hay € 80 


- / vi Ri zi 7 ct. 
T NF bs 
(J ist pu lish a) 


HUTCHINSON & Co.,, 


Paternoster Row. 











To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Scns Ltd., 


which causes Baldness. 


sold in 3/6, 7/-, 


112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 


























LEONARD 





THE 


TIME 


By gy. 
ARTHUR PONSONBY 
An outspoken indictment of War and an 


exposition of its manifest futility in any 
circumstances whatsoever. 


NOW IS 


J/- 


THE APPROACH TO 
THE REFORMATION 


6/- By 6/- 
ROGER B. LLOYD 


With an introduction by the Bishop of 
Manchester. A clear and concise account of 
the many men and forces which prepared 
the way for the Reformation. 





7 
W.C, 


Devonshire Street, 
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mESARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP RA SHAFTESBURY 


The Shaftesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship iF 


bic: 








1,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED | 





aay Saal £1 1 ,000 


Pam 7 : Hi THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

$,000 Keys have been sent to Royal Navy and 
Mercantila Marine 

009 Boys have been trained for Civili Employment 
and many hundreds have been emigrated te 
the British Lominions. 





P ns: 
THEIR MAJFESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
hauman and Treasurer: 
C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: 
F. H. CLAYTON, Esq 
Chairman of Ship Committee: 
How SON BY DEV : r T, Esq. 
Secretar 


1, BRISTOW W ALLEN « HENRY G COPELAND 


154 ee Agee, ere, w.c. 
ADMIR. IR LIONEL HALSEY seys? “] have never seen 
the * Arethusa’ excelled.’ 














FRENCH WHITE WINES 
FOR DINNER USE. 


The increasing popularity of these delightful ,Wines 
encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine 
quality of the following: — 


Ter doz. Ver doz. 

Botti-es. +-Bottles. 
Vin de Graves one eee eee eee 30/- 17/- 
Do. Superieure eee 36/- 20/- 
Sauternes .. ees pa see 42/- 23/- 
Sauternes Superieure os =2/- 28/- 


CARRIAGE PAID to any Dates Statios n in the United Kingdom, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
37 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
MANCUIESTER HOUSE, 26, 





MARKET STREET. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 
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Sure rere 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


THE FAMOUS MOSUL REPORT 


TURKEY 
AND IRAQ 


Report submitted to the Council of the League of 
Nations by the Mosul Commission. 
Question of the Frontier between Turkey and Iraq. 
Essential to all Students of Politics and Forcign 
Affairs. 

Fully Illustrated with Coloured Maps. 8s. net. 


Send for Complete Catalogue of League Publications. 











CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
,10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C. 2), 











Beta 


mmm 


serene 





maw RACIAL HEALTH: 


the noblest of vcossessions, the chiefest of bi theirs who 
acquire full and accurate *knowledge of V it AL. “p ROB LEMS as 
mveyed in the following popular volumes. : 

WISE WEDLOCK 6/9 

= Con trol). jreating the subje frankly, fully, but 

r . COUR TEN AY BEALE, 

THE REALITIES -, MARRIAGE 6/9 
age and Parent A 


( AN 


INTIMATE LETTERS To" HUSBANDS AND 


WIVES - 6/9 
brilliant ns for problems of the heart. 
Fa Dr. ¢ COURTEN AS BEATE, 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6/9 
A nakes th guane e a happy pero 
R mt AL TER M. GALT LN 
SEXVAL PHYSIOLOGY 10/6 
The only aut edition (illustrated). Ry Dr. R. T. TRALL. 
Each price m dee dealing andl a copy of “ Health end Eficiency.” 
GET THESE BCOKS NOW. Send Cheque cr P.O. to 
HEALTH PROMOTIGCN, LTD., 
182 paeaty House, Paternoster so page London, E.C. 4. 


u i M ” she min 





CMR PACT Lie FA A PRL TTR 





HMMA STR IEP SSTL HR 
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“ THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


“BLACKWOOD 
e FOR OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 
Through the Lines to Abd-el-Krim’s Strong. 
hold in the Riff. 
A Journey Recently Undertaken in a Little-knowg 
Country. By Gerald Spencer Pryse, 
The Dinosaur’s Egg. By Edmund Candler, 
XIV. News of the “ Terror-Dactyl ’—XYV. Pré. 
voyants d’Avenir—XVI, Cufs a la Coque. 
Dead Men’s Tales. By Bennet Copplestone, 
VII. Some Great Moments. 
Chinese Contrasts. 
The Bull-Roarer. 
The Kana Burha. 


By Major-General Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B. K.C3J, 
Musings without Method— 
Hamlet in “ Plas-Fours "—wWhisky-and-Soda at Elsinore 
The Duke of Cumberland——Mr. Evan Charteris’ History—tte 
Merits—A False View of Neweastle—The Character ef 
Camberland—tThe Trade Union Congress—aA Fight between 
Left and Right. 

Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have 
Magazine” sent by post monthly for 30s, ye 
six months. 

“ Life would Jace! dul! 

“We enjoy ery line of . 

“It is an ut af: ailing source of enjoyme nt to me,” 

WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 


By A.M. 


By Edmund Vale, 


“ Blackwood’s 
arly, or 15s, 


without ‘ Bl: ickwo od.” 
*Rik 1 
nAChWOO 








BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


be found 






4 Nowhere can so many Beautiful Books 
as at 350 Oxford Street. Such beauty ts not 
$ dependent upon Price, for Private Presses 
. specialise in productions beautiful but inexpen- 
sive; and we have a stock that is unique. Fine 


Bindings and Scarce Editions are 
with all the newest books and a trained sté 
to answer questions. An Expert in Library Work 
attends to Private Libraries. Moderate Charg 


here, together 
tal 


f able 


Cs. 


PPMIM 


Write, telephone, ov call for Catalogues 


J.& E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
4 By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


Ae: 





ezexs VATA TATA AANA A AA AA AAA A A AAT 
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Willige 





Linen 


Irish Table Damask 


N nothing is the flax plant so beautiful as in 
snowy white table linen, so clear, almost re- 
flecting the glass and silver, and such a_ back- 
ground for either simple fare or the daintiest 
dishes. 
All qualities manufactured by us are reliable, all the prices 
reasonable. 
‘ull particulars are given in our Li: J No. 402, 


which will be sent post free on requc 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
IRISH LINEN MANUFACTURERS, 
LONDON : 


BELFAST :: LIVERPOOL 

















For cleaning Silver. Eleciro Plate Ae} 


Goddard’ Ss 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere G@ I* 26 & 46 















‘Spectator’ Competition 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1925 





Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon. 


(See page 
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@®|THE SINFUL SAINTS 

b) Mills Whitham 
uthor of The Windlestraw, Silas 
ent of importance in the literary 
an idealistic young 
said to represent 
6d. net. 


A new novel by the a 
Braunton, etc., is an ev 
world. This narrative deals with 
man and two women who might be 
sacred and prota 1e love. 


MARRIAGE A LA MODE 


by Arthur S. May 


73. 


ate of Ecclesiastical Courts in 
living authority on 
plenty of real-life 
Gretna Green 
all 


net. 


ourrog 
the greatest 
stories in 
Jaway Marriages, 
strange marriages of 
Illustrated. 


A book by the 
Doctors’ Commons, 
marriage. Hlere are 
marriage drama 
marriages, child marriages, 
kinds. 


—ru! 


15s. 


a 


THE Y OUNG MAN DANCES 
Laver 


author of Portraits in Oil and Vinegar 
e poet in this volu He is a 
Winner. 5s. net. 


fam es 
me, 


s himseli 


=> 
SHORTLY 


RE.1IDY 
NDR] 





5 War Office 
» net 


Send te 
7 HENRIETTA 




















From MOWBRAYS’ LIST 
In Preparation. 


OCCASIONS 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED ON DAYS 
OF INTEREST IN THE LIFE OF CHURCH OR 
NATION 
By the Most Rev. and Rt. Hon. RANDALL THOMAS 
DAVIDSON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., G.C.V.O., 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
4s. 6d. 


THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC REVIVAL : 


Lectures delivered 3 





Some Persons and Principles. 


All Saints’, Margaret Street, by the Rev. S. i. 

OLLARD, Rector of f Bait ton, Hon. Canon of Worcester. 

With a Preface by the Rev. Preb. H. F. B. Mackay. 
3s. Gd. 

10wledged master of 


A ser f att e sketches by an ack 


Jus! _Published hed, 


THE BIBLE AND THE KINGDOM. 


An Introduction to Biblical Study. By the Rev. C. E. 


eR. 2s 6d (Post, 3d.) 
An hist 1 sh the growth of the idea of the Kingdom 
of God e iA cd New Testament 
BE MERRY ! ! 
Some Thoughts on Mirth as a Christian Duty. By 


With a Preface by the 
PRishop of Bloemfontein. 


the Rev. A. W. 
Rt. Rev. W. J. Carey, D.D,, 
2s. 6d. (Post, 34d.) 


THE JOYFUL WAY. 


HOPKINSON. 


A Joyous Book of Sacred Verse for Children. By 
BARBARA BAKER. With Nine Illustrations by 
Worothy I. Adamson. 1s. (Tost, 2d.) 


A. R. MOWBRAY & Co., bagge 28 Margaret Street, 
Oxford Circus, London, W. 1; onl 9 High St., Oxford 














_MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 





EARLY POEMS AND STORIES 





By W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
** Uniform with “Later Poems,” “Plays in Prose and 
Verse,” “ Plays and Controversies,” and “ Essays.” 
BELED-ES-SIBA 
Sketches and Essays of Travel and History. By 
W. E. D. ALLEN. With a Foreword by Maj 
General Lorp Epwarp GLeicHEN. With Maps. Extra 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 








THE LITTLE 


Sketches of Tra 


Crown Svo. 8s. 6d. 


WORL D 
vel. By 


net. 


STELLA BENSON. 


MY TOWER IN DESMOND 


By S. R. LYSAGHT, “Her Majesty’s 


meatt . 4 
autho! ot 


Rebels,” “One of the Grenvyiiles,” ete. Crown &vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Sunday Times: “Rarely has the genius loct, even 
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S. R. Lysaght’s novel. Charmi written,’ 
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Treating of the Manuscript Tradition, Sources, 
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STREETER, Hon. D.D., Canon of Hereford. 8vyo. 
2ls. net. 
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“The History of 
Civilization. 
New Volumes 


The Dawn of European Civilization. 


By 
V. GORDON CHILDE, B.Litt. With 150 illustrations 
and maps. 16s. net. “His book ‘fills a gap,’ indeed. He 


has done a great service to learning and given a clear an} 
reliable outline of the earliest civilization of Europe.”— 
Nation. “A _ very fine piece of work.”"—Manchester 
Guardian. 


Mesopotamia: the Civilizations 
Assyria. By Professor L. DELAPORTE. With 60 illustra- 
tions and maps. 16s. net. ‘The first general survey of 
Assyrian and Babylonian life and history embodying the 


of Babylonia and 


results of post-war researches. ‘Through the Jews the 
Babylonians have profoundly influenced Christendom. 

The Aegean Civilization. Ry Professor G. 
GLOTZ. With 98 illustrations and maps. 16s. net. A 


wonderfully picturesque and scholarly account of the civili- 
zation revealed by Schliemann and Sir Arthur Evans, 
which perpetually invites comparison with modern life. 


The Peoples of Asia. py 1. 


H. DUDLEY 


BUXTON, Lecturer in Physical Anthropology at the 
University of Oxford. With 8 full-page plates. 12s. 6d. 


net. In addition to chapters dealing with the bigger racial 
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Asia, India, Japan, China and Indonesia. 
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The Mirror of Venus: Love Poems and Stories 
from Ovid. ‘Translated by F. A. WRIGHT, M.A., with 
an introduction on ‘Love in Latin Literature.’ 7s. 6d. net. 
Contains the cream of Ovid’s love poetry outside the 47s 
zl matoria, of which a second impression in this series is 
published under the title The Lover's Handbook. 7s. 6d. net. 


i Novellino: The Hundred Old Tales. 
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from the Italian by EDWARD STORER. 7s. 6c. net. 
The first classic of Italian prose. Stories, legends and 


anecdotes, told by the strolling poet to the signore, after 
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Dr. John Faustus: pis Pamnable Life and 
Deserved Death. Also the Second Report of Faustus with 
the Deeds of Wagner. Translations of 1592 and 1594, 
edited by WILLIAM ROSE, M.A., Ph.D. With an Intro- 
duction on “ Faust in Legend and Listory.” 7s. 6d. net. 


A Huguenot Family in XVI Century: 
The Memoirs of Philippe du Mornay, written by his Wife. 
Translated with an Introduction by LUCY CRUMP. With 
8 plates, 12s. 6d. net. One of the most notable of French 
memoirs, on account of the interest of the period and the 
intimacy of the telling. 
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New Volumes. 2s. 6d. net each 
Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machine. By FE. E. 
FOURNIER D’ALBE. Shows how machinery has become 
supreme, and the results to be expected from its domination 
of this planet. 


Prometheus, or Biology and the Advancement of Man. 
By Professor H. S. JENNINGS. Summarizes the recent 
striking advances in biology, and applies his conclusions to 
the problem of the improvement of man. 


Thrasymachus, 9 the Future of Morals. By C. FE. M. 
JOAD. Foresees a great Puritan revolution arising out of 
present conventional (herd) morality. 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. By BONAMY 


DOBREE. What the theatre might become if playwrights, 
actors and psychologists were given a freer hand, 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By F. §S. P. 


A Selection of 
other Books. 


Talks with Shepherds. »y wALrer JOHNSON. 


With 4 plates. net. Faithful transcripts of conversa- 
tions with English shepherds, which bring to life the scenes 
and characters of a swiftly vanishing countryside. 


Wat Tyler, and Other Plays. By 
GLOVER, author of The Second Round. 7s. 6d. net. 
author's first collected volume, containing, besic 
play, The King’s Jewry and Hail, Cesar! 


The ABC of Relativity. By BERTRAND 
RUSSELL, F.R.S. 4s. 6d. net. An explanation of Relativity 
and its possible influence on everyday life, written with that 
style and lucidity which made the Author’s 4 B C of -lloms 
so notable a contribution to its subject. 


5s. 


WALCOTT 
The 


Psyche : The Cult of Souls and the Belief in Im- 
mortality among the Greeks. By E. ROHDE. net. 
The translation of this standard work has been made from 
the latest German edition. It is a comprehensive account 
of Greek religion, long esteemed by scholars, philologists, 
philosophers, and all interested in religion or mysticism. 


25s, 


The Evolution of Anatomy. CHARLES 


By 





HAYNES. Desk with ergently needed amendments of SINGER, M.D., D.Litt. etc. With 22 plates and 117 text 
English law. figures. 12s. 6d. net. A history of the advances in anatomical 

1. and physiological knowledge, with detailed treatment of 
Pygmalion, or the Doctor of the Future. By R. Galen, Mundinus, Vesalius, an@ Harvey. Other topics 
McNAIR WILSON, M.D. Foresees an evolution in the include the Church and dissection; mode of obtaining human 
personality of the doctor and his whole method of bodies; anatomical illustration; the beginnings of experi- 
treatment, ment, etc, 
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